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• / -: , PKES*ACB 

^ ,^^' ' TO THE FIRST AHpRICAN. SPITION. 

• r « ' 

"5^ The following work, though it has hitherto 
•' -:;iippeared without the author's, name, is well 
^"^ iHiown to be the production of a Member of the 
V BrilUb Parliament, who, to the (Speculations of 
I*, a'correct mind^ appears to have 'added the re- 
sult of sound experience. .Haying been sttc« 
- ee^sfttlin the education aikd government of a 
nuderous family of children, t|U they became 
heads of families themselves, at their request, 
^ and for their benefit especially, he prepared 'this 
View of Christian Education. The work, af- 
ter coming under the public eye, met with so 
; ** favourable a r«c6ption, that within a short pe- 
riod it passed through three editions. The 
writer of this article, having access to a copy 
of it through the kindness of "a friend, has care- 
\ * fully perused it, and is free to say, that, with 
I merited reproof, he has also experienced in- 
struction and delight. He views the noble 
author as laying for the foundation of his super- 






structure, those exce^eut pTioeiples, which will/- 
bear the tcsfoC thM awfully iateresti^^ djy/ 
wheo every maiCs 3V,opk must be^ricrf bythe. 
fire of eternal truth. , iTppn this foundation he,/i^ 
apj>ears to have built wisely and discreetly; 
aad his rules^ though somewhat ^neral, yet if 
as faithfully reduced to practiice^ as they are 
valuable in their tendency^ it is believed^ wpuM 
greatly ameliorate the condition of many a fam« , 
ily. It will be perceived by the attentive rea- 
der^ that the author is a member of the Episco- 
pal Ghurch; but the unprejudiced miud will , 
always be delighted w|th the pure wateiis of 
truth^ whether derived from an artificial fountain 
or from a natural spring. A leading excel* ^ 
lency of the fpllowing work is^ that all along it 
appears to bave t^ future, eternal well-being 
of the child in view, in its education, no less ; 
than/ in ife t^^mporal usefulpess and happiness. 
To i^e attainment of,tl)Qse ends we afe guided . 
by iAsitrtictions, which accord with the true 
spirit of the holy Scriptures. 

Wl>at is iiald upon the subject of rewaiTjj^. 
and punislMiients, is worthy to be repeatedly., 
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r€li&y and with close attention. 'Some, perhaps^..- 
will object to what is said upon the subject of,' " 
emulation. The word, emulation^ has been so 
imi'ch used to signify a virtuous principle, or at 
least a principle generally esteemed virtuous, * 
that many may be startled to hear the author 
. " dissuade parents from encouraging it in their 
, children. But even what he says upon this 
principle, if carefully examined, will be foond 
to be very just. By emulation he means that 
selfii^h principle, by which we are stimulated to 
excel others for the name of excelling ; and not 
that ptrinciple, through which we are animated 
by the example of othiers to do as well as pos- 
sible, that we may be the more useful. Under ^ 
the influence of the former principle, if we sur- ^ 
pass our competitors, we triumph al their ex* ' 
pense ; aiid if we are surpassed; we etivy them ; . 
such a principle ought to be discouraged. Un- 
der theiorfiuence ofthe Ihtter, thtMBigh animated* ^ 
to do our best, we shall even rejoice, if others 
do better: - * *•> * ♦* 

'Though the'^Wrfter of this is W po meHns 
- • t * ■ * • *- 

^ fk'ased.wiih the practice/of taking ^eat li|ier- 



^ tie« wflh thj^ iVorfai of otKerd^ he fiiiDkisr arvrery ^ | 

- fife w verbal Uteratious migbt^ 1)«^ admitted witb • ^ 
advaniage. - ^; . • 

For the sake of tha- unlearned reader, ind* 
to render Ihe work more extensively useful, a -* 
few t^atin sentences in it are, in this edifiouj,/^'; 
mccompianied with a free translation.' " ^» ; 

•" * It may he seen^ that (he following 'pages;^>-- 
are adapted especially^ to the use of those . \ 

. lamiliesi which move in the higher ekcles pf *" ^ 
life ; 1)ut Ihey contain much, that may be' in- 
teresting and useful to those in humble stations^ ^ , 
With theae brief reoiarks the work is pre*- • ' 

^ pented to the American public, with a desire .' . 
that it may receive a patronage in some good \ 
measure proportioned to its intrinsic value. . ^ 

• = , . . .■■.'»•-:• --^- 
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PRACTICAL VIEW, 

CHAP. L 

Inadequate Mention to Religion in Education'^SmM of 
its Causes, 

JVIasT persons bavc occasionally met with a now 
mansion, showy in its appearance, and<)omman(iinga 
fine prospect, but destitute of that first of all requisites^ 
good water. Captivated by the beauties ^f at favourite 
spoty and anticipating a long and happy restdence in 
the midst of attractive dcmiains, the gentlemen who 
build booses sometimes forget that there are certain 
necessaries of Ufe, for the watit of which none of its em« 
beUishisents or honors ean compensate. A similar dis- 
appointmenty l>ut of a more aftcting nature, very fre- 
quently awaits the builders of that figurative liouse— -a 
fiomily of children. Their parents have taken the 
iB^Matest pains to enable them to make a figure in the 
woiid ; but they have neglected to use the proper 
means for fumisbing their minds witii certain items in 
2 
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the catalogue of qualifications for a useful, res^ctablie^ 
and liappy life — namely, religious principles and hab- 
its. The house is erected | but, alas, there is no wai- 
ter ! That those who despise religion should not wisb 
the minds of their children to be imbued with it, is nat- 
ural and to be expected ;-— and that those,. who, while 
they ostensibly acknowledge the value of religion, yet 
hold that the heart of man is naturally good ; and that 
the evils which abound in the world may be ascribed 
to the prejudices of nurses, the reveries of enthusitists^ 
the craft of priests, and the tyranny of rulers ; should 
deem religious education almost superfluous, is by no 
means surprising. However, such characters would 
slight all my admonitions, and therefore it is in vain 
to address them. Those whose attention I would soli<- 
cit are decent and respectable parents, who wish to en« 
tertain those views of human nature, and of the duties 
of man, whicJi the holy Scriptures ^exhibit That such 
persons should venture to hope that their children will 
perform, in subsequent life, the duties they owe to Grod 
fknd their fellow-creatures, when little eare has been 
taken to prepare them for this great work, is pcrfectliC 
astonishing. Do we form such absurd expectations in 
other tilings ? Does any man suppose that his son wUl 
be fit for any profession, or business, without substaup 
tial and persevering instinictiou i Does he venture 
to send him out into tlie world as a lawyer, a surgeon, 
or a tradesman, without a long preparation, expressly 
calculated to qualify him for the line of life to which he 
is destined ? And yet how o^ny fathers expect their 
children tp maintain tlie chamcter of Cbristians^ with 
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very little appropriate education to lead them to con- 
quer, through divine grace, their natural alienation from 
God, and to become new creatures under Christ their 
Saviour ! God does not treat man in this manner, but 
fbrnishes him, in the Scriptures, with the most august 
and persuasive teachers, and the greatest variety of 
instruction and exhortation, calculated to turn him 
fropi darkness to light, and induce him to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts. But man, deaf to 
the divine voice, which says, " Go and do thou like- 
wide ;" and deaf also to the call even of parental af- 
fection,* not seldom sufffei-s the early years of liis off- 
spring to pass without any systematic and adequate 
plan of instruction and discipline expressly calculated 
for the attainment of those great ends. 

But let us view this subject a little moi*e narrowly. 
Is a son intended for a learned profession ? He is 
sent to school. The father is earnest that the master 
should ground him well in grammar, give him a taste 
for classical literature, and call forth his powers in 
composition. Afterwards, when the youth is removed 
to the university, a college and tutor are selected witli 
anxious care to promote his intellectual improvement. 
An earnest solicttuile is felt that he should become a 
sound and elegant scholar ; and inquiring friends are 
told what progress he makes in his literary pursuits. — 
Again : suppose that a moi*e humble walk in life is 
chosen by the parent, and that his boy is to be a 
tradesman : witii what cai*e does he select a master who 
perfectly understands his business, and will be likely 
to make the boy thorouglily acquainted with it. And as 
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[Nfogrefis in vital Christianity. As such parents, bow* 
ever) frequenflj lament in themselTas drfeeta winch 
they have not a heart to remedy ; let ttom be asked 
Vbether they would wUlingly see their offiprii^ in the 
same state of thnddom, pursuing a coarse which they 
disapprove, and breathing fimitless wishes after that 
holiness which they have not the courage to practise* 
If their minds revolt at this prospect, let them en- 
deavour, in their cknce of masters and instructors, to 
rescue their cUkhreii at least from the evils wliich press 
upon tliemselves. Tliey may think it impracticable In 
their own case, (though in tt*uth if they und^took the 
work in a right spirit, they woidd conquer ^ery diffi« 
culty by the all-powerful aid of divine grace,) to break 
through inveterate habits, and to brave, amidst a cir- 
cle of acquaintance like tliemselves, the looks, the lan- 
guage, the demeanour, to which a prompt and univer- 
sal obedience to the calls of duty would expose them. 
But let them have pity on their oflspring ; and put 
them in a course which, with God^s blessing, may pre- 
serve them from the galling fetters which bind their 
parents. 

There are cei-tain classes of upriglit Christians^ (and 
I solicit their attention with far better hope,) whose ef- 
forts in the great woric of Christian EducRtien are 
feeUe, from oaus^ of a very different kind. Two of 
ttwse causes, which arise immediatdy out of their rett- 
gkMis piinciides, I wiH now mention. 

Sopo parents, of a truly chi'istian character,, are of 
#pinion, that althou^ tlie instruction of the head is in 
% gaod meyisiw left to mam Crod vindicatea to bi9ise|f 



in a peculiar maaiier the empk» of ^^stem^y asad tar- 
ries m his own work^of eoQTMrion in > hu own wiff • 
Tiiej therefera rt gard baman Mdaavoors to lead ibt 
kearts <rf tbe yoang to God as (to say At leM) ^ very 
doubtfal ^kaey ^ and perfa^^ look wit^ some jeatom^ 
on a very sedulous use of means, fbr tbe ottainntent of 
this object, as indieatiTe of a disposition toifepemf tsu 
means, ratber thlin on the power and mercy of Ckid. 
They k^, tbat if they prescirve tbeir cMhltitn, as fat* 
as may be, from the contamination ^ tbo worU, make 
them weH acquainted with the chrMian doclritie, aifl 
nee tfaem to a regular attendance en raligldcis orfintmh 
ces. He will hear the earnest prayers offered up fur 
Aem, ahd in 9is good time work on their aftec^no 
and bring liiem i0 bimsilf. These aenfifneffis, tfi 
wbicb there is a ^ecfousDrilcliire of Inrtb and «ftbrv 
are accompanii^ by christian graces^iind hatHs wbldk 
have a powerful tendency to comterTaot tb«li* ^^cticttl 
effects. Parents who are wanthkg in aedufens alten* 
tion to their children, are often very ^^riel in the ^tx*' 
amitoatton of'themsdresj and emiti^it for lendehiei^ of 
conscience, for hatred of sin, for fove of holiness, and 
tbr adorning the Gospel of their Saviour, by present^ 
ing in tliemselres no dubious image of that mind wMch 
shone forth in him. Sy aii attenfiv^ observer, ho«P^ 
e%e^, well acquainted wUb the inbrior of tieir itatti- 
Hes, the openltion of *the foregoing opinions wHl not 
unfreqoently be distinctly traced t and in wbalever di^ 
gree they operate, their tendency mtfst be to w^akeni 
if not to paralyac, parenta^ exertions. The hearts and 
ibe fcabits of the risihg generation wHI not be watcbwl 
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with due solkitiide ; and evils will not be checked and 
aaticipatedf nor promising appearances cherished, with 
that wakeful and unrraiitting anxiety which the incaU 
culabfe importance of education demands. Nature, 
with its corruptions, will be allowed to gather strength ; 
and grace, if assisted, will be feebly assisted, by pa- 
rental cooperation, (a cooperation which must itself 
also be altogether the fruit of grace,) till the little vic^ 
tims of this false system contract a most pernicious 
and fatal habit of hearing and repeating religious 
truths wttb indiflference, and sometimes perhaps are in 
Beariy as bad a state as the ofisjunng o^f irreligious 
parents. 

How can such a case be contemplated without an 
unusual share of pity ! Of pity, for children with 
hfiglit prospects so blasted ; and for parents whose 
,Tei7 piety, undo* partial and therefore mistaken views 
of GMpd^truth, prepares disappointment and bitter 
pangs in^ fiitare life, if not eternal ruin, for those whom 
they Inve brought into being) and whom, under a bet- 
ter system of education, they might have found their 
gh»*y, and joy, and crown of rejoicing in the great 
day of the Lord. 

That the parents hare adopted partial and errone- 
out views of religions truth, who can doubt 2 God is, 
in the strictest sense, the Giver of all good, both in 
the natural ami in the spiritual worid ; but in both he 
employs means to effect his objects 5 and the well di- 
rec^ efforts of his creatures form a most important 
hranch of those means. Who expects to reap if he 
will liot sow, or to read if he will not learn his alpha- 
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bet ? Nor is the connexion brtween the acqairition of 
spiritual advantages, and the use of means, less inti- 
mate. Thus, though Christ is our salvation, yet the 
salvation of mankind is spoken of in Scripture as de» 
pending on tlie exertions of the Apostles and their firi- 
lowers. They are called the Ught oj the world. When 
it is declared, thsU; they who call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved, immediately afterwards, for the 
special purpose, as it should seem, of pointing out the 
absolute nece^ity of employing means, the apostle 
proceeds to ask, ** How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed 7 And how shall thqr 
believe in him of whom they have not heai*d ? A^ 
how shall they hear without a preacher ? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent 7" Rom. x. 14. 
15. And in strict conformity with this view of things^ 
he declares himself willir^, in his own ministerial la- 
bours, to spend and he spent for the benefit of others ; 
and charges his spiritual son Timothy, in the episco- 
pal office assigned to him, to be instant in seasmi and 
(by a sort of hyperbole of speech^ arising from his 
deep impression of the unspeakable importance of ex- 
ertion) out of season. So when indolent or bad teaclw 
ers are mentioned^ the efficacy of means is no less 
strongly marked. Under the Mosaic dispensation, tho 
$ins of the people are continually ascribed to the ne^- 
gence or the false doctrine of the priests. Our Saviour 
iiolds similar language wh^n, speafcii^ of the teaching 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, he says, that ^ if the 
blind lead the blind, bo^^ shall £^1 into the ditch.'^ 
And, under the Gospel, the effect of tiie errors of the 



^^ll-maaning but mistaken Imildeni of ** h%jf straw, 
stubble^'' en the true fiMindatioiiy Chrkrty is pointedly 
noticed. It is dedai^» that such teachers shall 9v^j^ 
h8$ ; their people not being prepared by tliem to abide 
the fiery ordeal by which every teacher's woi%f (that 
Isy the iock converted by him to Christianity) was to 
be tried. 1 Cfu*. iiL 11-^1 5, So Tatal would be the 
eflTect of the wrong measures taken by them in their 
christian ministry ! Not to rooltiply quotations, I wiH 
dose what I have to advance on this head with point- 
ing out some few parts of Scripture respecting the 
very case before us ; namely, the instruction of chil- 
dren. How earnestly does Moses charge the Israel- 
ites to teaeh the law to itmr ekUdrenf as they rise up and 
mi dBwiif m%d come in and go out / Could he have 
more strongly characterised instant, constant, unre- 
mitting instruction ? Solomon is scarcely less press- 
ing in his exiiortations to train up a chUd in the way 
in "whkh he should go ; and he is most distinct in his 
promise of a blessing and success to such instruction. 
Vlien tlie Lord appeared as an angel to Abraham, he 
plainly intimated, that the patriarch's exertions among 
Ms children and the rising generation in his household 
would be eSbctual as means of securing them in the 
true faith. Gen. xviii. 19. And I cannot but think 
that children were allowed to partake of the initiating 
rites or circumcision and baptism, at so early an age, 
on the general presumption that the appointed means. 
If duly.employed by their parents and sponsors, would 
secure, under God's blessing, the great object of con- 
version to God. 
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If tbifl vtevv of tlie scriptural doctrine resi)ectin]5, 
not the importance only, but the necessity of using 
means zealously, diligently, unceasingly, for the at- 
tainment of spiritual ends, be just : wkat shall we say 
of those parents who excuse their want of assiduity 
and vigour, in taking proper measures to impress the 
hearts, as well as to inform the understandings, of their 
children, on the plea that conversion is God's work, 
and that the times and seasons for carrying it on are 
in his hand ? I will not argue with them, but leave 
them to the admonitory voice of their own conscience. 
When we look forward to the advancement of religion, 
among the rising generation, there are no promoters 
of that great work^ on whom we fix our eyes with so 
much hope, as on pious parents. How deeply then 
must we lament that there should be found among them 
such principles as I have mentioned ; which, operating 
on parental partiality, or love of ease, or other dis- 
positions unfavourable to watchfulness ami vigour in 
conducting education^ present us, ifi a spiritual sense 
at least, with " ashes and mourning,*' in families wliere 
we expected <« beauty and tlie oil of gladness !" 

But the foregoing error is most to be deplored when 
joined with another, also arising fi'om a source which 
challenges our respect and veneration : I mean, the 
hope entertained by some parents, remiss in the spiri- 
tual nurture of their childi*en, that the promised bles- 
sing to the offspring of pious ancestors will be realised, 
sooner or later, in their conversion. On the influence 
of such a sentiment, when united with that which was 
last under consideration, I need not dwell. Every one 
3 
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must see that when, on the one hand, a low opinion is 
entertained by parents of the efficacy of human en- 
deavours, in leading their children to true conversion ; 
and on the other, a hope is indulged that the great 
Shepherd will, at some time or other, gather them to 
bis fold; the efforts in education will be altogether 
destitute of watchful and persevering energy, and the 
worst effects may be expected. Whether, however, 
this latter sentiment be combined with the former or 
not, it is of an importance sufficient to claim our seri- 
ous attention. Let us then examine how far it is war- 
ranted by Scripture and experience. Those who hold 
it, rely on the numerous passages in the word of God, 
in which a blessing is promised to the seed of his true 
servants, and more particularly on the gracious decla- 
ration in the second Commandment. These divine 
promises are sources of great comfort to christian 
parents, strenuously exerting themselves in bringing up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. What numbers have been supported by them, 
when toiling, apparently without success, in the dis- 
charge of their parental duties ! But even those who 
are so employed may expect more than the promises 
were intended to convey. And if such persons, the 
very persons for whose benefit the promises were giv- 
en, may look forward to the conversion and final sal- 
vation of their children with unwarranted confidence ; 
what shall we say of confidence, — what shall we say 
even of hope, in those who are ill perfonming the du- 
ties of parents, and who, though they will scarcely al- 
low it, make the promises themselves the ground of 
their neglect ? 
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Uow far a misplaced hope of this kind may have 
contributed to the lamentable declension, in many in- 
stances, of succeeding generations from the piety of 
those which preceded them, cannot be determined : but 
certain it is, that such de<;lensions stain the page of 
history in almost all times* Look at the successors of 
Joshua, and of the Elders of his ap])ointment ; at the 
sons of Samuel and of Eli, of Jehoshaphat and of Josi- 
ah ; and at the descendants from the members of the 
first christian churches, as well as of the chui*ches re- 
formed from Popery ; at the descendants from the pi- 
ous ministers ejected in this country at the time of the 
Restoration, and from their hearers : in short, search 
the annals of the Jewish or Christian Church in al- 
most any age, and you will be convinced that the pie- 
ty of ancestors is very far indeed from being a securi- 
ty to their offspring. 

To humble, zealous, well-directed, and persevering 
efforts, in the work of Christian Education, God gives 
a signal blessing; but those, who will not employ such 
efforts, have no ground to expect any blessing. They 
may rather look with awful apprehension to the cur- 
ses every where denounced in the woi*d of God against 
those who have mercies placed within their reach, but 
will not accept them in the appointed way. 
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CHAP. U. 

The Period from early Infancy io the Learning to read-^ 
FaiUt'y Course commonly pursued — d very early At^^ 
tention to Tempers and Habits recommended — Eeli- 
gion how to be instiUed — Parental Example, 

/ 
1 HE years wUich precede manhood are naturallj 
divided into several periods. The first is, from, early 
infancy to the time when the child begins to read. The 
next is, from that time to the time of going (if a boy) 
to school^ or to a private tutor ; and, if a girl, to the 
age of ten or twelve. On the present occasion, my re- 
marks will be confined to these incipient bat highly 
Important stages In education. 

The period of infancy is generally suffered to slide 
away with little or no attention to the work of educa- 
tion. The child is supi>osed to be in a kind of irra- 
tional state, which wiU scarcely admit of moral disci- 
pline, and its parents seem to think only of its health 
and amusement. If it wants any thing, its wish must 
be gratified; if it cries, it is to be quieted by indul- 
gence ; or if this cannot be eSected, attempts arc fre- 
quently made to cheat it into a belief that the desired 
object has suddenly vanished. If it has been hurtp the 
immediate cause of its misfortune, whether animate or 
inanimate, is.not seldom to be beaten, and the child it- 
self is encouraged to join in iidicting the punishment* 
Things proceed in this way nearly till the time when 
tlie child can talk, and often much longer } and when 
tWs system is changed for another ; still it gives way 
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very slowl j^ and in many cases some remains of it may 
be discerned for years after the child is allowed to be 
capable of instruction. What is the true character 
and tendency of this course of proceeding ? It unques- 
tionably fostet*s those seeds of evil which abound in our 
nature. Is man naturally self-indulgent ? . What then 
must be the effect of a studied system of indulgence ? 
Is he impatient, and passionate, and vindictive ? How 
greatly must these dispositions be cherished ; by not 
<mly permitting but encouraging tlteir gratification ! 
Is he disiK)sed, when in pursuit of favourite objects, to 
be little scrupulous with respect to violations of plain- 
dealing truth ? The artifice to which nurses and fe- 
male relations resort would almost ci^eate such a dis- 
position, were it not originally in bis bosom. With 
what eyes then must the Almighty look upon such a 
course of proceeding ? It would be trifling witb my 
readers to pursue this topic any farther. ' 

But now-we proceed to the important inquiry, What 
system of management ought to be substituted in tlie 
place of that which has been described ? All persons 
who do not think that a plea of necessity (a very un- 
founded plea, however, in the present rase) may be 
urged in favour of the practice of positive evil, mijst 
allow, that every thing should be avoided by mothers 
and nurses, which has a tendency to cherish atid bring 
into activity that depraved^ h'ature which, if tfiere be 
any truth in Scripture, or any Reliance can be placed 
on experience, we all bring into the world with us.^ 

• The natural perversion of the human heart, or the predom- 
inance of its propensities to evil, rather than to good, is, hy many 

3» 
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Tliry will grant, therefore, that Nanny, op the cat, .or 
the chair, are not to be beaten becaitlte they happen to 
have displeased the child,-— But iniist not wo Cfmfkie 
ourselves t6 mere abstinence from festering evHs ? I« 
it not visionary and chimerical to attempt to check ba4 
tempers and habits, and to lay a foundattort for gitoA 
ones ? Or if an attempt of this kind be not altogether 
hopeless, is it not at least unnecessary to make it at so 
early a [)eriod, when little success can be ex|»ected i 
and most advisable to defer it till the reason of the 
child is further advaficed, and its ability to submit td 
discipline is greater ? My experience gives me a' view 
of jKirental dnty Very different from that to which these 
questions would lead. The Almighty Creator verf 
soon begins to onfold in man those intellectual and 

at the present day, not only denied, but on the contrary tbey con- 
tend, that its prevailing tendency is towards virtue's side. In sup- 
port of this opinion it is said, that ''virtue is universally apptov- 
ed, and vice detested ;" and that, ** were it not for bad example 
and bad edueation* children wouJUl cot be so gemerally prime to 
evil, as we now find tJiem.*' But it may be said in answer, tha|t 
were it not for good example and good education, children aiicl 
men would doubtless be much worse than they now are. 

To decide correctly on this subject, we should inquire, what 
w jTild be the result, were children permitted to grow up withottt 
any salutary instruction, restraint, or admonition; or w^cJ^ 
eourse of instruction would be attended with the greatest success ; 
Uiat which inculcates moderate indulgence, obedience to parents, 
repentance for sin, the love and spiritual worship of God, and all 
the self denying and disinterested duties of the Gospel ; or that, 
which inculcates self-iadfilgeBee, disobedience, hfthlncss of hearty 
and contempt of God, and iH his commandments ? 

Viewing the subject in this light, no one can doubt, what, the 
natural tendency of the human heart is. ' ' ' 



moral faealttes wbieh are desKliiedf wlien rtghtty .«ii^ 
fiAoyedy to qaidiff him for the highest services and en- 
joyments throngh the ages of eternity. In a few weekA 
after its birth, a cbiiffs reason begins to dawn; and 
with the first dawn of reason ought to eommenc^i^ the 
moral cultare which may be best-suited to counteract* 
the evils of its nature, and to prepare the way for that 
]!adicdi change, that new birth, promised in bapttsm, 
and the tlarling object of the hopes of every parent who 
looks on the covenants in that holy rite, not as forms 
but as realities. . Let me appeal to every mother who 
delights to view her infant as it lies in Iter arms, 
whether it doed not «oon begin to read *< the human 
face divine,** to recognise her smile, and to shew itself 
sensible of her affection in the little arts she employe 
to entertain it. Does it not, in no long time, return 
that smile, and repay her maternal caresses with looks 
and motions so expressive, that she Qannot mistake 
their import ? She will not doubt, then, the impor* 
tance of fostering in its bosom those benevolent sym- 
pathies which delight her, by banishing from her nur- 
sery whatever is likely to counteract them. She will 
not tolerate in a nurse that selfish indifference to the 
wants of an infant, which sometimes leaves it to Cfjr, 
while she finishes her breakfast or chats with a com- 
panion. Much less will she tolerate passionate snatch- 
es and scolding names, and hard and impatient tones 
of voice, in the management of her child. I may be 
pronounced fanciful ; but I certainly think it would be 
of importance to itep sour and ill-humoored faces out 
of a nursery^ even though such face^ were not com- 



inonly accomiiaiiied by corresponding conduct I am 
persuaded that I have seen a very bad effect produced 
by a face of this kind on the countenance and mind of 
an infant. Is it not reasonable to suppose^ that if an 
infaiirsyropatbises with a smilet it may also syn^a- 
thise with a fjrown« ju^d catch somewhat of the inward, 
disposition which distorts the features of the nurse I 
Thus begin the efforts of a parent to cherish all that 
is benevolent and affectionate in the bosom of a child ; 
and to prevent the growih of every thing of an opposite 
nature. And who sliall presume to assign limits to the 
importance of sucli efforts in the education of a being 
whose leading disposition^ if it fulfil the will of its Mak- 
er^ mustf both througli life and through all eternity^be 
love? 

But parental cares soon extend*. In a sliort time» 
impatience and selfishness show themselves in a child 
and are accompanied by fretfulness, jealousy, anger^ 
and envy. At so early a ])eriod does innate corruption 
display its powers, and call for the restraining hand 
of a pareiit ! But how are these evils to be counteract- 
ed at an age when both the body and mind are so tender^ 
and when neitlier arguments nor explanations can be 
understood ? Undoubtedly great delicacy of treatment 
is required. The character of the child must be stu- 
died ; and, if possible, such correctives must be ap|>lied9 
as will not deeply wound its feelings. It is surprising 
what female ingenuity, quickened by maternal tender- 
ness, will achieve in this way.' Does a child, too yowig 
to listen to i*eason, want something it ought not to 
have ? Its mother will suddenly turn its attention to 



another object^ a»d thus {ireveait IJte rise of infproper 
tempers^ or ari^t tfaem in tlieir cour8e.-*-sl8 it jealous 
of the attention paid to a brother ? Whfle fshe peiise- 
vtteSf perhaps, in showing to a brother the kindness 
.which has raised this J^ousty^ she will poor sndh a 
stream of affection on both the children, as shaH alt 
once show tiiem how mudi each is' the obj^t cif het* 
}ove, and lead them by syftipatby to feel a similar 
love for each other* This wSI be the best antidote ib 
jealouj^. But cases will arise, in whicfa^ with nl 
hdr ingenuity, she will nol be able to efflbct her purpose 
19 this way. On such occasions^ if the child 'is to^ 
young to understand reason and persuastoh^ she will, 
asikr as possible, shorten' and s^aeetenits tifial, but 
without fbsterii^bad disppsitioiis in its bosom. If it 
is a Ktfie older^ she will endeavour to turn the triaf W 
good account, by holding up to it such christta'n and 
filial motives as strit its capacity ^id character. These 
will be accompanied by such a descrif^bn and esem* 
plrficatton^ on the oi»e hand, of the effects they ougbt 
to produce, and of the sunshine of soul to which they 
lead ; and on the other, of the hatefulness of the faidt 
in question, of the unbappiness which must attend the 
commission of it, and of the regret and bad corisequelt* 
cf€ which must follow ; as may, by God^s help, prepare 
its tcmder mind for spiritual discrimination, and a 
Spiritual taste, (if I may so speak,) and ^ve its infant 
affections some bias on the side of God and duty. 

But how, some parents may ask — how can this be 
effected at so tender an age ? It seems to us impossi:* 
We. — Believe me, much may be done, with very young 
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^hOdreii^ by {dacing gradually before them, with cheer- 
fidaesfl and aSectioB, and in a spiiitsaited to the occa- 
sion, rdigtous truths, associated as much as may be 
with images pleasing to their minds. The appclla^ 
tions, God and Jssus, should soon be made familiar to 
them ; and the dwelling place of these Divine Persons 
may be so pointed out and described ; and their power 
and their holiness, and more especially their love, 
may be so set forth and brought home to the feelings, 
by Httle and simple illustratkns, that, while the ten- 
der mind is imbued with the first rudiments of reli- 
gious knowledge, reverence, and aflffection- for divine 
things, if God smile on the endeavour, shall be excit- 
ed in the heart. But special care must be taken not 
to give fatiguing lectures, nor to make too power- 
ful calls on thefedings. <<Here a little and there a 
little/' must be the parent's motto in conveying instruc- 
tion at this age ; and for that litHe, the seasons must be 
chosen wh^ the child is most likely to lend a willing 
ear : and the subjeet must always be dropped before it 
becomes tiresome, unless there be some very pressing 
call for its being continued ; in which case, in^ed, the 
occasion itsdf will generally make it interesting. Vc- 
ij short and simple stiHies from Holy Writ may be 
employed with great advanti^e : as that of Jesus tak- 
ing the little children in his arms, and blessing them 5 
that of his restoring the widow's son to life ; and many 
others. If these are told in a cheerftil manner, and 
with such little a^ropriate touches, as will present the 
scene to the imagination of the clrild, they will sddom 
ftil to d^Ui^t it, and will be called for i^tn and again. 
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Wlien ibej are fixed in ito memoiy, it is evi^nt with 
what great advantage reference may be made to them 
when the parent finds occasion to ha^e recourse to dis- 
^uasion^ or reproof, or exhortation 
. In conveying instructionf it is a nmst important 
point for the parent always to bear in mind, that far 
more may be done by exciting the sympathy of the 
child, than by ai^ealing to its reason. Thii^ indeed 
ah^uld always be presented to it in the garb of truth 
sind good sense ; but unless Its feelings are in antsoQ 
with its convictions, it may he perfectly persuaded oc 
^ths without being influenced by tbem in priK'tice. 
And how are the ajqiropriate feelings to be excited in 
its bosom ? Chiefly by the feelings of the parent be- 
ing in unison with the subject on which he speaks. Is 
I^e dwelling on the greatness of God, or on his all-see- 
ing eye, or on his eternity, or on his glory ? Let his 
own heart harmonise with his lofty theme, and proba- 
bly the right string in that of his child will vibrate. 
]s he describing the divine love, and tenderness, and 
mercy, especially as exemplified in Jesus Christ ? If 
his own feelings are impressed by the picture he pre- 
sents, those of his child are not likely to be alti^ether 
unmoved. But reverse the case as to the parent, and 
what is to be expected from the child 2 Who can be 
so absurd as to hope, that, wlien religious truths are 
taught as a schoolmaster teaches the grammar, good 
impressions will be made on the heart I Da we see in 
fact, that when the Catechism is so taught, any suck 
impression is made. Step into a village-school whero 
that excdlent compenduim i^ our holy religfam has 
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Ueeii kamt merely as a iaskf and you wtQ find the 
children as little affected by its truths, (even if they 
iraderatand it,) as they are by the lessons in -their spd-^ 
ling book. One would almost think that they conceiv* 
edit policed out the high ]n*ivileges and the sacred du- 
ties oC the inhabitants of the moon, and that they had 
nothing to do with it but to get it by heart Few, if 
any, parentis it is hoped, who make religion a branch of 
education, proceed in a way so utterly irrational as the 
goiCTality of yillage-schoolmasters in teaching the cate« 
Chism ; but in whatever degree they approach to the 
village-school system, in that degree must they look 
for a similar result If 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum*est 
"Priimftnipsitlbi,"* 

be a just description of human nature, when applied to 
adults, it is doubly and trebly so in the case of child- 
ren. Adults have been used to attach certain feelings 
to certain triiths and certain incidents, the recurrence 
of which will do much towards exciting those feelings ; 
but children have not yet learnt (except in some obvi- 
ous instances,) how the circumstances of life will influ- 
ence their own wclfkre, and the welfare of others ; 
and therefore it is no wonder that their feelings should 
not be excited, until they see how others feel. The 
great Creator has ordained, that in early childhood 
all the po^^-^rs and faculties of man shall be placed 
un&r the guidance, and in a very great degree under 
tfie forming hand of his parent®. His feelings are 

• If yoa would hwepe Wff p, yo» must Satat b« kSect$d with 
grief yourself. 
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as rieady as his intellectual powers to take the im- 
pression that may he given them. How strong are 
flife prejudices imbibed from parents in early youtli ? 
When pains are taken to produce a similarity, how 
clearly do we see (he prominent features in the man- 
ners, habits, and feeling of parents reflected in their 
offspring ! A little gipsy is an adult gipsy in minia- 
ture. I am told, that among the Gentoos a like simi- 
tarity is very apparetjt ; and I have myself been struck 
By it among the Quakers— a sect whom I by no tneanS 
mention to dislionor. Why may not tfie potent engine 
ti^hich produces such striking effects among these and 
other classes of men, and often "proraotfes feelings and 
habits adverse to good sense and propriety, to good 
order, or to true religion, be ettiploycd in favour of the 
best int^^ests of man and the glory of God ? To suflfer 
it to lie idle, is felly and sin. But, in fact, it will not 
be absolutely idle. One thing or another, children will 
always be catching from their pai*ents ; and thi*ough 
the corrupt bias of human natui*e, tliey will bo far more 
ready to catch the evil than the good ; and even in 
copying what is innocent, if not positively good. In pa- 
Irents, they will be very apt to give it some tut^ or as- 
sociate it with some quality, which may mAe it sub* 
servient to evil. What then is likely to be theefl^ of 
Begligence in this great point ? In truth, can we look 
around us, and not have lacnentable proofo of its efltect ? 
How many children of ,good {mrents do we see imitate 
ing Itttle,'in parental example, bttt neglect of duly ! 
In the parent, this neglect has been chiefly visible per^ 
litps in education ; buttfaechHd) as might be expected, 
4 
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extends it much farther. Or, suppose the parent to be 
ted by a blind fondness to humour his child, to over- 
look his faults, and to allow himself to omit the present 
duty of restraining and ruling him, under some vague 
hope that a more favourable time will arrive for the ex- 
ercise of his power, or that God will in his own time, 
by his own providence, and by the teaching of his own 
Spirit, correct the faults which the father tolerates. 
Shall we not be extremely likely to find that a child so 
educated willchiefliy resemble his parent in giving way 
to self delusion and self indulgence, and in indistinct 
and unscriptural reliance on future gifts of Providence 
to the neglect of present duties ? But it is not only by 
copying his faults tliat a child derives evil from a par- 
ent: if care be not taken, qualities and habits, inno« 
cent, or even commendable, will be so caught or so 
imitated by the child, as to administer to the gratifica-- 
tlon of Jhs evil passion^^, — Is the parent energetic ? Let 
him guard against his ehild^s adopting his energy as an 
engine of pride or ambition.-^ Is he jocose ? His play- 
ful humour may be imitated by the child, for the pui*- 
pose of putting aside serious thought or \ igorous ap- 
plication ; or of indulging in ridicule or satire ; or of 
practising tricks not consistent with simplicity and sin- 
cerity of character, and employed probably for selfish 
purposes. Nay, unless care be taken, piety itself in a 
parent, that child of Heaven, may lead to fanaticism, 
or cant, or hypocrisy in a child. Certain tones and 
gestures, which (though, as I think, to be avoided) are 
in the parent the accompaniment of true communion 
with his Maker, often become quite pitiable or disgust- 
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ing in the child, not being connected with those dee|i 
devotional feelings which can alone make them tolera- 
1>le^ orj if so connected^ being utterly unsuited to his 
age. 

This subject might be pursued farther ; but enough 
has been said to excite the reflections of well-meaning 
parents ; and those reflections will naturally point to the 
particular circumstances of each individual, and be far 
more useful than any thing I could add. No one can 
doubt tlie deep responsibility of every parent to make a 
good use of his power over the dispositions and afibc- 
tions of his offspring. And since, in exercising that 
power, nothing wiU be so operative as his own exam- 
ple^ how earnest should be be^ that the light which 
shines in him may be the true li^ht of the Gospel, puri- 
fied as much as may be from every thing that may ob- 
scure or defile it ! And also how earnest should he be 
to join to such an example a sagacious watchfulness, 
and even a holy jealousy, to prevent his child from 
misunderstanding it, or the principles and motives 
from which it springs ; and to prevent a perveriie or 
deceptious use being made of it ? 
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CHAP. III. 



"General ObsercaHons — Parents to guard against their 
Faidts in the Presence of their Children — Children not 
to be made Playthings — Th6 ChiWs Good, and not the 
Parenfs Ease, to be the Object — The Heart to be had 
in View ratlier than the outward Jet — Guard against 
a chiWs Artifices — Study Consistency of System — In- 
tercoivrse with your ChUdren — Freedom of Conversa-' 
lion — Study of Character — PersQndl Exertion in Edu-^ 
cation. 

I sHAXt proceed to oflfer to parents some general 
recommendations^ which may guard them against evil&i 
not imcommon in families^ and may shorten my re- 
marks on many of the details of education in subse- 
quent parts of this essay. 

i. Let a parent be particularly on hiid guard against 
his faults and weaknesses when in the bosom of his 
family. / 

The reverse is not seldom the case. The circum- 
spection and restraint practised abroad, are often 
greatly relaxed at home. Here liberties and self-in- 
dulgences are thought moi*e allowable i wnmg tempers 
are not instantly repressed in the bosom^ and are suf- 
fered to deform the countenance, and also sometimes 
to break out in unchristian tones, expressions, and con- 
duct. We must all have observed this in others ; and 
few of us, I conceive, are unconscious of having been 
sometimes taken by surprise on tbe entrance of a friendf 
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and of having felt that it was necessary to recal both 
the mind and the face to a greater serenity and benig- 
nity, in order to receivehtm properly. Now, can w6 
seriously think that a heart and a countenance unfit 
for our firiendf were fit for our children, who surround* 
ed us before his arrival ? Can we estimate the mis- 
chief which sudh moral deformity, placed before their 
eyes in the person of their father, may produce ? Some 
one says, that no man is a hero before his valet-de- 
chambi*e. I will not stop to inquire what is becom- 
ing in a hero ; but a Christian certainly ought, if pos-^ 
sible, to be more a Christian before his family, where 
his influence is greatest, and the effects of his example 
the most important, tlian in any other situation. Juve- 
nal has said, ** Maxima debetur pueris reverentia ;*^^ 
though his view of education was oidy to prepare youth 
for an upright and able discharge of their common du- 
ties in this life, with little regard to God or eternity. 
How deep then ought his maxim to sink into the heart 
of a Christian, whose views are so much higher, and 
who is to educate beings called to perform all their du- 
ties as those who now sit in heavenly places, and ai*e 
kings and priests unto God ! 

2. Never make mere playthings of your children. 

Many fathers treat their little ones as if nothing was 
to be sought in their society but mutual amusement. 
AU is good humour when they ai*e together; and 
therefore all is supposed to he right, though there be 
little besides folly and self-indulgence on one side, and 

• The most circumspect deportment should be maintainea 
in the presence of children, 
4* 



iuijuepcr libi^rtioB, cajpricey^fiQlf-wflU w aitifice, m tbe 
other. lu shortf there seems to be ii Sdrt of conainra* 
cy between the parties to indulge the Aaturai m%n» .l>e 
diild is often even taught to be |ndecorous» and nus* 
cbicvous> and saucj^ for the amusement of its paeeatt 
What excuse can be made for such a s(;ene ! .The 
poor child is greatly to be (ntied : but rcaHy tbe pa^.. 
renty if we were to look no further, would appear t^ 
be a sort of monster^, devoid of principle, of Sesim^ 
anil of common sense. Follow him, however, to^ bia . 
serious occupations, and you n^ay find him a useful . 
and respectable man. What a shame, that he isinsien* • 
sible to the high destiny and unspeakable value of the 
little creature whom he is spoiling, for the sake of half 
a|i hour's foolish trifling ! What would he say of anjF 
one who threw about his gold repeater as if it were a 
ball, or sported with bis wife^s jcw^ as if they were 
marbles ? And yet his own folly is tnflnitely greatern 
The creatures vihom he is placing in such danger for 
his sport, are infinitely more precious than gold, which 
perishethi and pearls and diamonds are worthless 
compared with them. One would think that mere 
selfishness might resti*ain such absurdity even laa man 
who did not extefid bis view beyond this world. The 
time may come, when the evil fostered in tiie. child. wOl 
be a scourge to the parent, and whai his sufferings 
w ill excite the less conipassion in ^hars, from their 
recollection that thei» scenes of egregious , feUy had 
nndcarmined that natural respect vfiuch wouM other* 
wise have been a check to ill conduct on flie part of bis 
child.^ — May parents, then, never relax with th^ir 
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cbtUren ? Mttst th^j always aastain the grave char- 
acter of a tutor ? Most certainly they may^ and oughts 
firaqaend^ to relax with theio, aiid even to take pains 
to make thean happy by joining in their little aiduse- 
menls : but they majr combine this course of proceed- 
ing extremely well with a constant recollection of the 
imi»93rtal nature and high value of their children^ for 
whom Christ died, and with a suitable behavbur to^ 
wai*ds them. A father will soon learn, in such playful 
OHMaents, « miscere utile dulci,** or, according to our 
English pi'Overb, to ^* be merry and wise ;'' and he 
will rank such seasons among those which are roost 
important for checking what is wrong in a child, fos- 
tering what is right, insUUing good principles, infus- 
ing a jtist a^recf ation of things, and a taste for what 
is iordy and •of gooA report. All the good seed sown 
on such occasions will he so combined with the cbild^s ' 
pleasures and affedtions, as, with Ctod's blessing, to 
take deep root in the soul, and promise a vigorous and 
pa^anent growtiu 

S. In managing a child, let a parent always have the 
child's good, ralher than his own ease, in view. 

la domestic education, when parents speak to their 
children in a tone of dissatisfaction, what is heard so 
frequently asy << Don^ be so troiAlesonie 2'^ It is true» 
childrm ought Hot to be suffered to be so troublesome, 
since both kindness and pn^ety forbid them to beso> 
but the tone of the complaint generally shews very 
clearly that the great grieyance is, not that the child 
has those dispositions which make it troublesome, but 
that others, and particidarly the complainant, are 
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tnmbkd. Thirs the child soon discovers, that it is cor- 
rected rather for the ease of its parents and attendants, 
than for its own good ; and it has before it an exam- 
ple and a lesson of selfishness^ which may do it as 
much harm as it receives benefit from the check given 
to a bad habit ? — What ought to be done on such occa- 
sions ? Undoubtedly the ti*oublesorae practice should, 
be prevented ; but this should be done in such a way 
as to show the child that the parent would willingly 
submit to trouble, to promote its good ; but that such 
dispositions as lead it to trouble others, are unholy, 
and must be eradicated. 1 he pleasure a Christian will 
have in giving pleasure, and his pain in occasioning 
pain, must be pointed out, and proved, and illustrated. 
A3 nothing is to be combated in children with more 
care and perseverance than selfishness, so nothing is 
to be more strictly guarded against in parental exam* 
pie. The child is to be taught to make sacrifice^ 
cheerfully, and to deny himself, and take up his cross ; 
and the parent must be especially careful that his own 
example forward the learning of this difficult lesson. 
On occasions in which the admonition is, ** Don't be 
troublesome,'* would not « Don't be thoughtless," << don't 
be violent," or "don't be unkiiid,'* often be more appro- 
priate ? Is it expedient very generally to use a mode 
of expression which points to the effect rather than the 
cause of a child's conduct, — to the inconveniences 
brought on others, rather than to the state of his 
mind ? 

4. In correcting a fault, look to the heart rather 
than to the outward act. 
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How eornmon is it for parents to pursue the opp<^ite 
course ! They are satisfied with condemning and pre* 
venting wrong conduct^ without much attending to the 
temper of mind in which their animadversions are re^ 
ceived, and the child is often left unhumbled and discon- 
tented^ and in a state as displeasing to God as when it 
was committing the fault in question. This mode of 
proceeding appears to me essentially wrongs and pro^ 
ductivte of serious eviL It does not bring the child to 
i^epentance before God, tnd to peace with him. It 4i«> 
rects its view to tl^e, inaintenance of decency in exier^ 
fials, rather than to fi jeaipiis scrutiny of its motives anA 
dispositions^^ and an earliest desire of reconciliatioil ^^¥Sk 
|ts God, after lis|vin§ ofiended him. Th««g)i tbes^ 
marks of true repjentance Cannot be expected at so t&ttf 
an age in ^heir full extents yet a broad foondatioii tbt 
them is often laid during the t^o or three trst ;fearib 
pf infancy. On tl^e other hai^j^ wheii we see pi thM 
frown, or shrug up his shoulders, or pout and reddeA 
on being blamed, can the rebeUipus and unbending 
spirit within be doubted ? Is to humbled for his faulty 
and in a spirit to forsake it and seek forgiveness ? Ii$ 
there any putting off of the old man, and putting on of 
the new man ? Ands yet, can it be denied, that this is 
the only tem^ier to which the promise of pardon fs made } 
It is tlie temper in which adults must come to Christ for 
pardon and peace ; ^nd it is therefore the temper to 
w|iich, frpni the very dawn of reason, we should en- 
deavour to bring children. 

In Qi^r endeavours to eflfbct this great object, kind 
and mild, and serene, but unyielding^ persevei*ance is 
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to be empIoyeiL There mnst be neiUier vialence nor 
hurrj. If the child is impatient, some restraint, if 
iiecMsaiy, must be used to prevent ebullitions of pas- 
mM or fretfulness, and time must be given for it to re- 
cover itself: then steady and unwearied, but calm and 
affectionate, addi-esses to bis reason and feelinga, soit^ 
ed to its age, and habits, and natural disposition, must 
fee emidoyed. The sagacity and ingenuity of the pa- 
rent must be t^ked to select the best topics, and han- 
^ them in the best manner, for the production of the 
*slred effect* But, above all, his eye must be upon 
6od for guidance and a blessing, and for putting his 
twn mind in the frame best adapted to win upon the 
#8K;tioiw of the child, and impress his heart. The 
Awnings of a right spirit In him must be hailed ; open- 
Bess and confi^nce must be courted and encouraged ; 
flie kindness of God and Christ to penitents must be 
•Ir fifly and touchingly pourtrayed as their hatred <rf 
iin. Care must be taken not to overstrain or over- 
power the feelings,- and when any danger of doing so 
appears, a pMse miist take place till they are relieved, 
and $elf.command is regained. This course admits of 
great variations, and must be carefully ada{)ted to the 
age, and character, and attainments of the child: but 
I think I can say from experience, that it wUI seldom if 
ever fail of ultimate success, if steadily and habitually 
pursued. It may be Said to begin from nothing; aiH| 
for several months a very small part of it will be 
brought forward, though there will be a continual [wo- 
gress, as the mind of the chUd o^iens, and somdhing 
right In moral feeling and habit ia established. H& 
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win begin to learn tlie difference between being good 
and naughty; though he desists from doing a naughty 
xhingf he continues naughty till he is sorry for it and 
good humoured ; and thtn^ and not till then^ be may 
expert the kiss of forgiveness^ and regain the faTOQr 
of his parent. Next he will be taught to reflect on bis 
lta{)piness wlien good, and on the pain he suffers when 
naughty ; and he will be told that this is from Godf 
who loves goodness and hates naiightinesSf as he sees 
his p^aretits do. Then he will proceed to learn thaf^ 
like his parents, Grod expects sorrow for sin, and a 
mild and humble prayer for forgiveness, before he will 
forgive a nangljty clnld^ and love liim und make liim 
happy. While this is in progrcs?^, thepai^nt will en- 
d^avdur to make the child feel the evil and fully of 
naughtiness, nnd the beauty and true wisdom of being 
good. This will not be very difficult to incukate^ 
wben the child is sensible that sin ami misery, and ho* 
Hness and bsippincss, generally go together. During 
the latter part oT this course, gaspel facts and prlnci-^ 
pics will be gradually opened, Tlie child will have 
heard of Christ ever sinre he first Iieard of God ; and 
now the distinrt cliararter and offices of Christ will be- 
gin to be unfohkML He will be painted as the Fnent) 
of mankind ; as tlie j^reat Refuge of all who iiave done. 
Wrong; as always wilting to help them, and beg his 
Father to forgive them ; — as all kindness and good- 
rtess, and !as setting us an example of all that is low^dy 
and esceHent ; and as now exalted in glory, and alU 
wiseV at)d all-powerful. Pains will be taken to make 
Hiim the bbjert of affection attempered by reverence^ 
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tnd to make it pleasant to the cbild to ple^e him, and 
painful to offend him. The child will in like manner 
be madf^ acquainted with the Holy Ghost, and heaven, 
and hell, and the day of judgnlent, and eternity, and 
the lost state of man, and redemption. All these 
things will be taught with an immediate reference to 
practice and the heart. They must be unfolded grad- 
ually, and with a strict attention to the abilities and 
tempc rament of the child ; and special care must be 
taken, that by God's blessing the feelings shall be pro- 
perly affected as the understanding is informed. 

5. !6e on your guard against the little wiles and ar- 
tifices, which children will soon employ to obtain their 
ends. 

It is surprising how ingenious and adroit they will 
be in this way. They will endeavour to do, as mere 
play, something, which they know to be wrong and 
forbidden ; and to put you off, by a laugh and a jest, 
when you require them to acknowledge that they have 
dohe wrong. These little tricks lead to much evil. 
They undermine sincerity and simplicity of character; 
and instead of being amused by them, as is often the 
case, a parent should view them with concern, and in 
that spirit carefully repress them. It is a good general 
f*ule in early youth, that notliing shall be said or done 
in jest, which would be wrong if in earnest. More 
latitude may be allowed to those who are grown up ; 
tut childi'en cantiot so easily discriminate between what 
is innocent in jests, and what is not ; and if they could, 
they have not sufficieht steadiness of principle, and 
safllcient ^elf-command to confine themselves within the 
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j^roper bonBdv^ iirtieti^siiffisved in tbeir moments of gaiety 
to BfprmicSBL Uie brink of whltt is wron^. It iwS of the 
greatest poss^le i»^^orta»ce to pre^rve the mind from 
the taint of cunning and deceit ; and therefore we ought 
lo i>e nsiore ansuous io avoid doing too little than' too 
puch to secure this point. Simplicity and integrity of 
ckaracteTy the great fouodaAton of every thing g9o4» 
depeffid upon it. 

6. Do all you can to secure a consisteiicy of system 
in the management <)f your children* 

It is quile aj^areht how indtspensaUe it is tbsA tbf 
£s^her and mother should at least not counteract each 
other. If they do not and cannot thitik alike oti Urn 
subject of educatioir, by mutual conciessioas and acoomt* 
modationSf tliey should pursue a stmilar plan with their 
ciiildren. Grievous are the eonseqiiences when jKifgr 
priM^eed diSkrently. The cbihb'en j^^ume to erect 
AcJOffiflvtesMinto judges: betii^eii their piu^^ts : tbejr 
fdayroffone agaittst ^e fitiier. Not only one ^air^fit 
aii^s in iimreAimm, hat Ihey ^tdn lose respect lifer 
iiotliy and Are discbcsiient to b€l;h. Thm Urn FifOi 
Ciommaitdn^nt is haUtBatty broken ; and bad pmifijisim 
and bad habits are as^ifkely t^befSsdablisbed by edMCA- 
tion in n young Ganily, sodrcinnstanced, as gofdoiiQf. 
•*-iiet me intnekt parents, to ^un this fiital rock. |f 
•one j6( tJieai is conscious Hi^t the other is be^t qwli/lal 
for the work of edaci^on^ hdt such parent be disp99^ 
to yield points as far i» i»tf wiH aBo w> and lo $tre^gtbcipi 
the harid£^«f the other. Aifd^el^ (he other, ipustoad ^f 
presuming on superior ability in this line, and carrying 
'matters with a hi^b hand, and peremptorily insisting 
5 ^ ' 
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Oil points respecting whidi'ttHsre niay^e ft dMEbratcexrif 
opinion between tfaem, should proceed wUli as mhcIi 
accommodation as can be made consislent with iMtj i 
and where a point cannot be yieM^ stitl tii« smmUr 
in modo*^ should be practised with peoillar c^ae, ai^ 
the necessary duty performed in a way as liMe gratli^ 
ibid offensive to the par^t^ who dku^roiresf as may 
be. Let the more enlightened parent recoUectf tfaat m 
Indiflterent plan of education^ in which parents harmo- 
niously join, wffl generaHy answer mwth b^ta* than a 
superior one, respecting which Ibey differ. Besi«les, 
t>y kind accommodations, the mis^gitlg parent i»^i^ra 
iKTon by degrees to see things in a more jast l|^t^ airi 
to acquiesce in a better system^ Whe«% both parents 
act on principle, and r^fbr to Hh^ BiUe as tbrir atand- 
ld*d, and do not interpret it in a Tery dfterenl way, a 
degree of accordaYfce, which will ansn^rtoloitdbiy well 
for practical purposes, may^ reasonably lie eoqiected. 
The greatest iHfllciflty aiises witea on^^ tfaefArents 
iEbc» not act on prindple, 6v refer% sidistantially^ to .a 
'ffiflRBrent standard from the other. - £^en m these 
4lfif^lNi»ttig tases, the^^nat^tl^ m modof <m a true chris- 
tian fouiid^Mon, wfll do wcmdevs. it often disarms 
ttostility and cotinti^Naetion^ ai«i ksaresthe younigfamay 
very much in the handu of the parent best q^diied to 
educate it. And I ftiHy bdie^e, from persoiml ^ibserv- 
ation, that thedlrtne blessing reste in an vncommon 
degree on the labours of a christian paneniso mshi^yily 
circumstanced, and frnits CMowexcettentand atmndant 

^ Mild and pleasant. 

f A'gentle and aecommbdjiting^ manner. 
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IwffoiidaH b^aMtQ expeetetion. Witb wbat ideasure 
%8V^I 'S^en u nuyority of the ywng members of a 
4ssa^f mtrtbmMtabljr exposed to tea^tation by one 
pareiH^ snatched out of ttie fire^ as it were^ by the pious 
and cMSftanty but meek aud uttassuadog^ labours of the 
otberr 

fo fimilies i^iere tbe paraits proceed harmoniously 
and weft in the vmk of etecatioOf th w plan is often 
lamentably cofrnteractod ill tbe nmrsery or tbe sohoi^* 
«oom. If the cUUreu are induced ^ore in bad tempers 
and habits i aodstiU more if they there meet with bad 
eSEam^fg ; with passion, or pride, or deceit, or a Io?e 
of ease and luxury ; all which is &me in the parlour 
mvf be uiidaiie, and perhaps more than undone ; aud 
flstwithitanding all the efforts of the parents, the 
progress of the child may be 9^ in good, but in evil. 
Svep OB the most fovovable supposition^ th^ fruits 
produced by tiie exertiona of the parents^ under such 
circumstances^ will be scanty and cfude. The bias of 
nature will be so in finrour of what is wrcmi;^ and so 
against what is rif^ttot, if divine grace did ^t 
wonderfully &To«r the exertions of true piety in educa- 
tiM^ thota^irf the parents woaM be l|opekss« How 
carefoUy, tiion, shoabl nurses and othera, who Imve 
tbe care of cfaadrea^ be selected ! And how attentively 
shoiM the oomne of thii^ in the nursery ^and the 
schaoL«^eom be watched and reflated ! To this end 
tbe nurse or the govemesa should be impref»ed with a 
sense of the very high importauoe which the pasent 
attaches to good tempers and good habits; to which 
must be added^ good princi^es^ if the child is old enough 
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to understand them. Bnt it wfll by m^ n^hxl^'bt i 
eient to eiideavoar i6 make tkis intpres^on^ky^geiieMril' 
dedaratibns. It mast be made in dettttl and%J^ eskfiiyi^ 
and with a perseveHng, but not a haradski^y f^utrnfiDf 
to those points which seem to be not suMciwiy « i ii i w^ 
stood, or not properly carried into pi-actice. Thet^-i 
Hanteye of the parent will ali;ray8 be ^antcd^to k«ep 
things in a right coarse, as weH as to put Hkem into ft 
at first. It ma^ be laid *iwn bb a piittei^ tMik 
nothing must be concealed by the child; 'I%al^flls 
maKim against telling tales oi^ of sdhool (¥tte, ^«i4idl 
emplf^ed to keep parents in %norance»> nnisl be uHSlm^ 
JiroscHbed; and Openness and eoiMlcMce imM lie 
sealoui^y cuftiVated, bofii iA the chili titii in th^se ^lAi 
Imve the charge^ of iifm. But the parents hmM not 
tmeft to b«tn^ Inlbniied^ of ev^ tilk^ if^YorMRl^ W M 
known. They must d^lfeatefy, but dRdtuHHy mal^thfO 
requisite ih^iries ; and tiM tAt ^Mpe by pepdeiii 
inspection (conducted, h6wet<er; i;»i1ir ItfndncAs, ftftd^ 
dldicftifiy %l thi n^rse or the g^yterrilfeSii,) to asc^eHilii 
the real state df things. But, wilb all that €an be dfdne^ 
it Will seldom be (bund possible to puf tbi^managemeht 
of children in th^ nursery on af<^ly*go6d footing. gPhe 
class 6f persons to be emidoytsd is so ill-educated and 
unenlightened, and such of them as are pious are gen- 
erally sd ihjttdicioa's, thftt not only flie plan of tiie parenl* 
with the diilrf win scarcely ever b^ feren tolerably 
maintained when the child is out of Ms sight, but pdiA* 
irf^ and serious evils wfll be prbduced and cherished. 
Kis hi^ly important, theMfore, Aat flie tVHd shoaM 
be as much with the parent as circumstances wiU permit 
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Bf«i]rliwrju|tl|e«ac»ie(r of a ptrentiA^e Underateodif 
ediieiititi^t imd {1^6 proper attention to it, is an hour 
l^ttlM^ to OH^. ioW^^^wt, And (as far at least as 
TQ9M^ cbild^r^ yet |n the nursery) is too often an hour 
roieeai^lroni wtoit is Heur from deserving that sq)pel-> 
latioQ.. In whatever way the child is employed, whether 
in triking or playingf a moral lesson may be instilled^ 
n^ral habits may be encoui'Sged, and bad ones repres- 
sed : the parent will continually be obtaining a greater 
Uwight jMx> the child's character, and the child greater 
ajfeetion £»r its parent Thus good will be doing, and 
a^foa^dation laying for still greater good. Indeed, God 
s^ems to me to afford no slight ground for presuming 
tlu^ cbiMren should be much with their parents, by 
making Ae society of each so pleasant to the other, 
v^m <ibe parent performs his part as he ought, and 
the (^blM.has not been sqpoiled by excessive indulgence 
im mam other quarter. But the. evidence of his will^ 
v^h arises from the benefit resulting to the child, and 
akOf I believe, to the parent, from this intercourse, is 
irmfiragable and decisive. 

tt' often ba^ittis, however, that th^^ is an incon* 
sj^iincy in education more to be deplored than any 
If bichbas yet been mentioned ;— 4his is the inconsistency 
oCthe pftrent with himself* The author of the Epistle 
ta-tfce BMbiews, contrasting the correction employed 
by parents with that used by the Almighty in his gov* 
emment of his true servants, says 2 « They *^ (the 
pm^nts) << verily for a few days chastened us after their 
^gfm pleasure,'^ but be for our profit, that we might be 

*A friend bur intimated, that flie Crreek phrase, translated/ 
5* 
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pkrtftkers of his hcdtneas." What & pi^iiM) is ttfei f 
God, Hket Savtrttgn Proprietor of aR Mi (^^datiifiM^ in- 
yariably porsues fli« good of ttiose wliom be d^^M 4o 
can bis SOBS, in aH the £ik:;^ne to wbkb be siAje^to 
them ; while man, who can call noftfaig bis owii, wb^ 
is a mere trustee Jonier the Almigfalyy who> in his eoiidtM^ 
towards his cfatMren, shonid always bear m mind fliat 
both they and he are bought with a price, and thai not 
his own gratification, bat the will oi Grod, aliottid be 
his rule in al| he does as a father,— i«ian presam^ t» 
forget his imperious duties in edncation, and to wtntke it 
bis object to please himself rather than bis sov«relgit 
Lord ! If we did not continually see the ftict, we^sboahi 
not believe it possible that the work of education wouM 
be so of|l^n carried on under the supreme influ^oe of 
selfishness* His own ease and convenience, and the 
indulgence of bis own feding and humour, frecpienfi^ 
seem to engage a father's first attention in his proceed- 
ings with his children ; and, except in striking eases^ 
which oblige him, as it were, to depart fronr solas m 
system, the good of the child is clearly made, in prac^ 
tice, though not in theory, a secondary diject ; so true 
is the description of the Apostle^he proceeds aceor^ng 
to his own pleasure rather than for the profit of Ms 
children. When education is not conducted so very iff, 
and the good of the child Is generally the main <Ajec( 

•• after their own pleasure,'* would be better rendered " as they 
thought fitting.** If the latter be the real import of the original, 
the passage will not form so broad a foundation for mj o(>servations; 
as if it were that g^ven in our translatiam But however tidsr may 
be, I am convinced that the extent of the evil pointed outia ttoa 
is but too fully proved by fact and experience. 
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Bditfde to bend ta it ; y6t» in nmny fatiftUfes^ tifti^generd 
oem^ to subject to mosf numerous and grievous ex- 
eeptfons. When the sfimuliw to self-gratTfication Is 
irtiwig, the parent yietcfe to it, the rules of good educa- 
tion are Elated, and the child cannot hut he injured. 
Tfce injury (unless God avert it) wHl be in proportion 
fe'tlj^ Extent of this fault. Some portion of it is found 
Jn alf parents ; but I am speaking not of a few thinly 
sdattored instances rarely occurring, such as must be 
*xpcd3ed»(h)ra so weak a creature as man even in his 
b€»t e&tlite, but of its more frequent and glaring recur- 
rence, to the seriousintciTuption of a good system of 
^ucation. 

' Now it is dear fliat this fault, in whatever degree it 
may tixist, Is An enemy to consistency of conduct. As 
it proceeds fhom tfce parent yielding to a different motive 
fShMB fllfat whicTr ought to actuate him, and sometimes 
st least ddes actuate htm, when with his children ; this 
MW ttiotive* mu^ lead to dffl^rent results from those 
wMt^ wouM Sow from the other, and produce incon- 
sistency. But this is by no means all. A man witir 
Irimm sdf-gratiffcation is a leading motive, is incon- 
iristentwitb himseK, He Will conduct himself towards/ 
bis diild according to his present humour. One hour he 
IriH be indigent, and the next severe : at one time he Vt'ill 
fdlowMschild to do things, which at another he wilt 
ibinbid. The child also will find out that he can cany 
points by management ; by making his request whenf 
Ae parent is In ayieMing humour, or by bringing hini 
itrto^iAcli a humour By coaxing and wheedling, or b^ 
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ovf^N^oiftifijBr Kid <Aj«e&ms by impcntonity. liKmsiiis ^ 
ency must be tbe consequMce : and an incoesiatefiGy * 
the more to be depibred, beeamselt vriSL be eoaneGted^ 
ivKfa afaihrreiii Fespeci^irtbefNirent wlwisrtheai^iMNr^ 
ofity and with the practice of -ammag and art iiinth«^ 
cbildy— ^habits of mkid most adverse to all Ami is g!»odi« 

The vei*y high importance of eonmsteacy mturt. be' 
apparent to all. Wm chtMren be likdy to value good 
principles as they oagbt^' when their ^i^ents i^ vat 
steadily act upon them, and enforce tbrai 2 Will goo^> 
habits be rocked and ftxad in the cbiM^ wbni he is. 
allowed at times to indttige in the oppoaiie had ^mss l> 
1^1 he be led to see ttte beaaty of :heliB^» of bmirtr 
and of holy conduct^ when he is aU^wtd at times « to^ 
taste the sweetd of sin (for every faidt is a sta) tmm 
which he ought to be weaned, and wb^ be fimb hie 
own self-Indulgence sanctioned by the s^^ndolgm^ 
of his parent? ^^The^woys of i«li|^ sore ways af 
pleasantness, and aH hc^ psUks are peace |?' bat to those 
only who steadily walk in tbenu Tiiey have noebavmi^ 
for those whose conduct is marked by frequent w|praaa 
iinconsfetencies* . 

r. Spend much ttme with your children ; eneomsiga^ 
them to be free befiKhe you ; and cai^^uHy study tiieic . 
characters. * -. 

For what is education ? It is cooperating wift the 
Divine Spirit in Ibnfiing ^^e tmnd-rand changing tbo., 
bekrtof an immortal beings whose nature is extremely 
complex^ by no means-easily understood, and difNipg 
greatly in diff^renft in^viduals ; in all, boweveiv^eark 
and corrupt and averse to ^ cteutgdtobe wiM|^4xi 
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H. I8 it posriUe to AhA^ tlttt whit is ak#f» iMwi* 
meod«A mist to neccsMurgr in tlH» woi^ ? Can to« 
g»iiA PMI8 be takm wbem flo miiGk ift at stake 2 Cea 
aiicceafl l>e ratranelljr ^cpeeted^ unless greal; paihs ere 
Ukwn, and year leteuni &% eilif^ned wn/A^^dhkiml 
And cai^ you flitter yoofedftbal; yett take dae paoM^ 
or tbac year fadMum wiM haTe a proper directioii^ if 
yea give fittle tiaie to year ardooos task, and da mot 
eaqriogr proper aieaae &r Iweoautig well ac^uaiated 
vtiftft the charactmi ef year chUdreni 

It is wmdefM tka^ a pacent can Aopi te be aa sibe* 
ifSak ■aet fitwriw i t mider divifie Graee^ m haAwg bis libiK 
dit»fiiom dwiniesB to Ugbtf and trmt the peWer eC 
Sntaa naAo Ck>d^ bj pmceodfng in the vtaj in whidl 
idigfoaa edoeation ■» oAen condacted. la it netgon^ 
enaVy limey that trtn in r^gRHtfr fiuailieSf mere 
tkoagfal^ and tare/and tiaie «« en^byed in teacbiny. 
ch itd itn to read, tban in teacfauig and' persuading 
ikem, by Qod^ bt%>» to be real ChristkuQs? The fy^ 
tter sees but litfle of those whO' are yomigi, and nnich 
iMrthan iB desiraMe of sudi as are older* Thii tent 
be considers as scarcely at all under bis care ; ai^ 
thmigh fae^piNibttbly gives some: instructions to the lai- 
ti^, Aey are cfitemonly such aa a^e hmo^ calculated to 
enlarge their knewtedge^ and improre tbeir onder^ 
etSundtngSy tban le regidite their, ditpontions^ and 
Mike them new ereatttfes. Hie avocations often are 
eiKth tti to make it imposBtlde for bim to be a gveat 
dM wRh Ms chiMren ; bat he gener^y might be much 
mete with Ibem than he is; tmig whenr with theni» 
m^ht Mi|Aby (btf tloie mudi niere aeeftiMy for the pro* 
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notimi of tiMr bast itotmsts '^in he €«e&. It often 
bappens that tkneiy are under a degree of restraint in 
his pres^ce, which^ added to the KM^ tinie he ispends 
witb them, prevent hid ohfaining a deep insight ifito 
their charsbctM*8 : and> therefore, etther many evils esi^ 
oape his notice^ or he adopts some wrong mode of cor- 
recting them ; andmanf a tender germ of good paid^tes 
unobserved, and withers for want of his fostering rare. 
The mother is mncA more with her children, but gen- 
eraUjr^ I think, not so iliuoh as she ought to be. Thili 
ie the more to be lamented, because women are admi- 
rably fitted for triuntng their oflfiipring in the nurfard^ 
and adnioni^ion i^tiie fiord. They hate a reiharka^ 
Uy quidL ins%ht iitto chariict^r'; and a warmth of afi 
fecti(Hi, a tenderness and ad^cacy, wfaltA win the 
affection of others, and eiUAle^ tbem to correcit faiiiii 
ildithottt 'giving bffend^ land^to^^resent ^ristian pritt^ 
cijies and^irtifesio tiidr cl^drra[ in th^ most an)i&» 
ble form. I beUeve tiiat there has seldom been a mail 
who had a good ud ainMifa moCh^, tfal&t has not hi 
after life looked liaek «b htr itutrucMons and example 
with reverence and A^iigfat. CaWfti^s admirable W^ 
flepoem, on viewing his mtiber's pMitre, toocbes th«i 
hearts of all of^ns, 4»aume>it>describes scenes and fed«t 
ings4ear to every viftttbns miiid^ seei^is andfedifigtt 
of which maQy 0! as hsve piurtakea, and aH wtsh-la 
partake. Every 'hd«ir*ii4ifchfH:brtetiattm0ttiespiqpmia 
with her chiMren has bairn on tts win|^. She con^ 
trives tomak^&^en.^iiwrpn^imesamoralleflson; ami 
tbongh she cannot (aiMl*it. i» not desinMe thi^ nb/ft^ 
sbmld) make thelripegiton lvtmmmipmiim»ryH aher 
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^dft|»t&tbem wdl to fbeabiKtie&of bersdMlAni, accmii^ 
modsitos them well to tiafcei^wd cutaimslanees, and AU 
jmis tb^n of wb«i|ever is ^quressive and rerolting. 
^o mix tho pleasant with the useftdy is at least as im- 
portant in^ education as in poetrjr; but good mothers 
far exceed good poets in that art Sureij^ then, « 
mother stioi^M be J^ons^ every thifig which keeps 
her from the bosom of her family ;— a sphere in whkii 
sbe is so gUted. to shine^ and ta be a blessing to those 
9ioait dear to her. How sad it is, when she throws 
ajvay this pure gold for mere dross, by giving up those 
hom% toan excess of visitii^ and con^ny,. or even ei 
reading, which* oag^t to be spent among her children! 
And bow sad, too^ when aiieh high ^wers ta train h^ 
-young chaiupe &r Christ and glory are not under the 
IPII&mce of af^ enlightened judgment, or recdve a 
wi»ng4ircictioii ; I baye been grieved to see mi^^mid 
sensibility much rayore alive to the bodily than to the 
spiritualf bialth of the ol^ts of its soiioitude : ekctri- 
fied«when there was an idei^ that a chilA bad received 
49pine slight hurt, hut little m^ved while H was c(mtest- 
|j^; a;point with a nurse or teasing a brother* And I 
k^e been much more grieved, when I have seen itfaU 
4n^ partiality and favouritism ; or exhaust itsdf in 
dfisietiea about tbe.persoira ^ the giiii, to the compi^ 
.Utive neglect of.: their unda*standings, and to the great 
yn^y of. Aeir fQeUngi an^difposttione ; or em{dey i^ 
<8elf in .heaping on fliem accismplirtments, instead of 
leading'thein on in ns^d attainments and christian 
babits; or yidding to the inflmace of Iramour or ca^ 
frire I or {worse tba* att) gii^ itnelf wet to a blindw 
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MiB 4» ttA&ifta^tke ejects ^ Ms lov^ and r«ii^ 
ttem bgr iiidti^;mee and GOBUMBodatifui. 
. llie mAj ^iitiUe ewaso which {Museots, poa^esaing 
hMHb sttd Mttcient tiflie, cao mabe &» not ea^oying 
llMnaakeB aiCi?ely in tbe eAicatkm of their children 
aB9*tlMKt th^ |Mit tbem into hands moire fit for that task. 
This may be a good reason for sending boysy after a 
eertatn age, to school, or to a tutor $ though still, eTeil 
in then* case, much r^nains to be done by parents* 
Waving, bowev^, the consideration of this part of tha 
6nii^ect,tbeeKcuse which has been mentioned does notap* 
pear to me adnuciHUe, under any common circionatancesp 
in the case jof gurk and of yomiger boys. Of these, tbe 
parents are certainly the natural guid«si and instmc* 
iers. By hmg fcaowlodge of liieir offspring, by thdr 
|ust title to respect as parents, and by aSections a«d 
nynpsthies on both sides, they are fitted for this tariL 
far better than strangers can be. And if they suftr 
4Jbese great in^mments of good to be lost or pOTvertod 
lo evil : or if tliey fait to qfBalify themselves for their 
task by obteining other iwfuisitesr and by. idlotdag to 
it soficient time and thought, and toking doe .care ^tlA 
fpains^ t^ey must be answerable to Chid. They ma^, 
iriih much propriety, call in assistance, esperirily in 
tiie mechanical parte of education ; hut should aiwiqas 
consider themseUres as keeping fiie higter branches, 
•vthich respect tiie princqiles, dispositions, and habits, 
jchk^in tbdrvwnl^aaAs. Can th^ entru^ these to 
florse^maids 2 They iauiA certainljf^ answer no! Ot* 
4a gwemesses ? Thesc^ in general, are but ill qiiali^ 
4ed to nndertake this nsest iiiiporteait part of educations 
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Besides^ being extremely inferior to the puentB m the 
points which have been mentioned, tbey are dmost al- 
ways unprepared for the task. The boarding schools, 
at which they are educated, aSbrd fliem little instmc- 
tion in this line, beyond what is necessary CMreaaorlng 
the getting of lessons, and flie mainienanoe of peace 
and subordination. 
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' \ : ,cHA]^.'iv,;:' ' ■/;:.,.;:.':;;■ 

T/t« Period between a Chiles 'beginnwg to read and go}- 
ing to School: — its Importance- — The Objects of Ei* 
ucaHon, and their relative Value. — Commencement oj 
Instruction in IUading.*-^Bmisseau : — Education a 
Discipline. — Choice oj Books. — Tones and Jirlicula' 
tions^ — Care in Hu Vse of religious Boohs : — Sdectian 
^fthem.'^Catediisms. 

DcRiHG the period between a child's first beginning 
to read and the time of his going to school, the mind 
becomes capable of mo^e continued and systematic in- 
struction. Its powers expand and acquire a degree of 
firmness : and a far more regular ^foundation may he 
laid for the opinions, dispositions, and habits, which 
ought to predominate in mature age. That wondrous 
being, man, displaying so many marks of his high oi^- 
^n, as well as of his deplorable fall ; whose astonish- 
ing progress in knowledge, when his powers are ciil- 
tivated, arid whose more astonishing capabilities of 
ktiowledge, clearly point him out as destined to a more 
exalted state of being; and whose no less astonishing 
progress in good or in evil, and further capabilities of 
both according to thetourse he takes, afford clear indi- 
cations that that future state will be one of righteous 
retribution, eminently blessed or eminently wretched : 
»-4hat wondrous being, at am early age, receives im- 
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prmafayifl which siiik deepinto his as jcet soft mnd yield- 
ing iiatiirey and acquires habits which take such irm 
hoUof that Ratare, as alnost to hecome part of it With 
what anxious care, then, shouhl this spring-time of life 
lie em^yed in preparations (or the future harvest ! 
If ttere be not a harvest of good^ there must be one of 
evil. The ^heavenly sickle will roost assuredly 9 in due 
time, gather either the c^ or the other : and then with 
what unspeakable joy or ^ef will parents look back 
^a their conduct towards their offspring during the 
years of early childhood ! 

^ There 4s a further considfratkm, which, in the case 
^f boy^ adds extremely to the importance of paronfal 
.exertions in education during the period in question* 
^n its expiration, they usually 'leave their father^s 
iiouse, never aftiarwards, during the whole coursie of 
their educa^en^ to ^nd in it .any very largo portion 
oCthdrtime, And whither do they go? To school, 
wbcffe they <m^ surrounded by new companions, and 
jlnd in abundance new sentiments, new habits, and new 
temptations. Their parents are no longer at hand; 
and it is impossible foi* the master to aflSord them the 
protection which parents can afford ag^nst the inroads 
of folly and vicCf especially out of school hours. His 
time is too much occupied, and his family is too nu- 
merous to -admit of close personal attention to his indi- 
vidual scholars, in thfir general manners and habits* 
If they enter this new world without decidedly good 
principles, and correcqponding conduct of some contin- 
uance, what is to be expected ? Can it be rationally 
hoped that they will resist their own natural bias to 
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^vi^ sttBidateic^ m it will be,! b^ bad ei 
folse shnaei If tbe father 8ee%«ii bis.soK^s vtAmm 
b^me for tbe bdidays^ a cb«ige wMch sbockft htM^ 
(tbittigb purental partiality wUI often make bta m« 
^!«at meaaiwe blind to that wluch is i^Hfent lo othl- 
ers,) bow o he to renra^y the evil ? He WHI esEttit 
himself dnrtag tiie boy's contRiiiaBce i^ home* But tb«t 
is short : and to foe followed by a muck hmger perikid 
during which Us soft wMl be again exposed to the satt^ 
temptations \fiich be wis befiore too weak to resist^^^^ 
temptations now more foriliidable froni not haarii^ 
been resistedL The purent wiU ei^^age the maiM^ to 
counteract the erils bedsores I bottheMbsiter^whliti- 
i^rer umf be his abiBty and good intentieii8»* eamet 
p^6ri^ impoBsibiUtiesy nmrv if the namber of hia pttj^ 
be not eactremely sroaUt give tbe tinie and atteotiMi to 
the case of this one boy^ which it would ptoMbij^im' 
quire. Sippoaing^ hMr^er>, bid ej^glgenevts te^iid* 
mit of bh executJEng this task efiectaatty* I i^Hiik»$. 1 
iriionid be a^tel^nsive thiMt be will y^y wmity te 
found disposed to do s€b His afiectiM for the ehSd 
cannot be^pected to be.&atof ^iMQientr and therefoiM 
be will geperaUy be found deficient in tiie delicate aid 
unceasing duties of an office Which requires all the 
tender soHcitude thu^.iawd from parentfU affectiM. 
The fa&er ahM> .writea irequmtly to his sen. Letterif 
in BQck a case^ are a i^ery inadequate, substitute foe oe« 
eidav inspecticA and vhd voce* admonition. Peehapi^ 
faovtEsvery he adopts what he dee«i8 tte moat cfficicidiis 
meamrt^and s^ds Ids boy to another scheoL Is thaw 

^ Admonition T>y word of mouth. 
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mtremontotmr tbfi the now wHwi will have its 
own peculiar d^^^^^iK^fiM ^ But sapposiag it to in- 
troduce him to no new evilsi» is there my valid naaoa 
to hope tiiat U will fomish a radical c^re for the old 
Dii8diie& ; Gfd^B graoe can do every thii^; and hia 
«iercy often effects more than we can ask or thiidi; 
but I cannot avoid hioking^pon the prospect of a pa- 
ntdf whose cUld has not taken to school with }Am a 
good foundation of; rell^ous principles and habits^'a^d 
enters on bad courses tbere^ as very f^qagr and iish 
couragtng^ 

: Enough^ I hopfe> has been said on the vast impor* 
tanee of making the best use of that period in e^ica- 
tion which is now under review. How is this iwrpese 
to be effected ? Without presuming to give a full an- 
swer to that momentous inqmry^ I will oflfer some prac* 
tical obsctf^vations on the is^bjecU 

Firsts theii» in taking a christian view of the objects 
ipf edoeationy there can be no doubt that tbe first is to 
tnstlH and cberi^» in depen^aiice on tbe divine bka- 
sii^, true religion^ hath in the souVand in the A^ 
and hourly habits of. life ^ and the iBecpnd^^ to conv^ 
general knowledge, and form the mind and>tbe manMni. 
These objects: are in no j^nall degree coincident each 
irith the other. Nothing is so conducive to whnttiwg 
things are lovely, of good report, virtooos and praisa- 
woriby in the varions walks and stations of life, as a 
keart renewed by the Holy . Spintf and. a demeanour 
correspondbqr with such a nBfiewal* But, so -for as 
they are dis^nct, the first has a decided pre-eminences 
Hi^y is it when in practice it meets wiUi the superi- 
6* 
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or care, attention, and solicitode, wbicii in ttworjr h 
readily allowed to be its due! Partly from catises 
Which have been pointed out, imd partly from the ex* 
ample of that vast majority of mankind which has not 
true religion reidly at heart, even chiistian parents are 
^pt to slide into a system of education, if not diveetfy 
opposed to the foregoing princt^> yet cettidnly one, 
which, in the opinion of St. Peter, or Bt Pi&nl, wieoid 
be thoajght too nearly approaching to ^^the eonrse of 
this world.'V Let it be strongly borne in nrind, flmt^ 
if we do not set out with a just and distinct view cfmee 
objects in the management of our ebildren ; and if we 
do not continually try our practice by our princ^ts, 
and use vigorous and unceasing endeavours to keep it 
itp to their standard, the stream will be potsoned at the 
very fountain, and we sdball have cause to defdone the 
( onscquenccs. 

An attention to tln^ relative im|»rtanqe of ihe objects 
in education is necessary, even in the very first irtep 
to tie taken by a parent in the period under ooMid(iii«^ 
tion. His must determine at what^ag« it will be best^ 
to begin to teach his child to read* Were he to mako 
mere progress in reading his chief concern, I am by 
no means certain that he might not def(^ the coob- 
mencement of Ms insMctions a year or two longtt 
tlmh is desirable, if he tonalderB tlie aoqnisitloii ^ good 
habits as of still g)*eater importance, and to be greafly 
promoted by calling a child to theobedienOe, attention/ 
patience, self-denial, and other good bafatti whidi ho 
roust pi^tise, in acquiring the fli*st imdioMntn of relMi^ 
ing. However, the weaknesa and vojatltt^ ^ tbn |M^ 



^ sefiote*^ and ihe greJit repugnancy of our nature tcr 
«2K>toiige ease aftd piay for restraint and toil, must be 
borne in mind. But little mnst be put upon him. For 
a time^ attention must be required for no more than a 
TC97 few minvtes^ and ttiat not more than once or 
twiceaAety. But what is done, be it ever so little^ 
sbauM be 4cifie with a regular aim at correctness. << A 
Mttl» fmd wdl^'^ sborid be the teacher's motto. Above 
dV-tke utmost endeavours, consistent with sober and 
soMrfl iostpvetion, must be used to sweeten the labour^ 
anAnot mAy to prevent bad tempers, but to foster 
e^-^ry thing good and amiable. Times must be chosen 
for liMoiis, when no particular Cause exists for ill hu- 
BTOvr or^ imptttlenoei and whatever is likely to excite 
sueb tempers* mui^ be kept out of the way. If any 
tfala^ unexpectedly occurs to make the child greatly 
wish for an earlier release than usual, it will be gener-* 
rity r^t to tiiidulge him more or less, according to 
cireamstances, In this point, if he has been tolerably 
gooi ki hts lesion ; and even when he has not, and it 
is teiposiibfe to speak of the fevour as in any degree 
tfie^finit of his good conduct,— or if from any other 
caose, from bad temper, for instance, it is doubtful 
Hrhe^er he is in ft stscier to go on properly with his 
reading,— it wiiOr usnally be bedt to stop the lesson. 
But fop obi^us reasons he must not, in the-Iatter case/ 
be treated with indtilgence, but be tnade to feel that he 
basbeen an bflfeniJ^by some Kttlfe restraint or priva- 
tion, and, above all, by m suitable conversation on the 
flubjeci A delicacy of management is requisite on these 
occMlont/ They ^M liot oidy fof a due at)preciatioir 
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of their importance^ but for sKgSLciif, tluHight, Kvcty 
and well-poieed feelings, self-command, and activid and 
sound principle in tbe parent. In most of these reqoi- 
sites mothers far exceed fathers. Let this consid^ra^ 
tion, while it gives confidence and vigour to tiie »er^ 
tions of the mother, also point out to her the exteiit of 
her criminalitj, if she feul to make a good iide of a ti^ 
ent bestowed upon her for the benefit of her oflb^ing ; 
and let it imprest on the &ther tbe neces^y of tmiii^ 
double diligence in qualifying himself for the disdrarge' 
of his parental duties, than which none can be mortf 
clearly indispensable or more sacred. 

As a child becomes rather dder, and a little MlMtiK 
ated to his business, his lessons will natuiNiHy be in*' 
creased bolh in length and in f^veney. Less eaia^ 
will be requisite in choosing Ihe tone for them ^ an# 
«fter a while that t^are Will cease, and flie School hoii»# 
will be stated and determinate : less wei^t will be 
given to obstacles in the way of proceeding wiib a les*- 
son ^ and in sdl points more regularity, more seU'-pos^ 
session, more voluntary exertion, aiid longer and strict"' 
er attention WiH^be exiiectedfrom him. I woidd, how- 
ever, cautibh parents against looking f<»* a rapid &t un-; 
interrupted thange in these reelects. They wH 8» 
much wish for such a change^ both for the ssikfi of AcJt^^ 
scholar, antf to Ii^t6tl th^fr owYi burthen as tefteheri^ 
that tfa^y wiU b6 undek* a great temptation to expect i^ 
and to be somewhat impatient atld ban^ when didap-^ 
pointed. This state of mind in parents wUl be very 
prejudicial io both parties ; and udess there ^atiaie^ 
ly consciousness of er^r^ a^ a recurrence to alietteip^ 
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C9iiiiEP5 flie; m0^ disastroiis coajttViences "W^ fblloWt 
Tbe iMuida o£ jaflfection wiU be lobsened^ tl^ ewfideiici» 
of the child will he lost; a»d he will be.led ta fed to* 
wfl^^ Im pWBot as a severe inattePirlaBtead of a wise 
and tender ft iend^ ansed indeed by the A1^igh(;jr with 
coMpaordiiiary power^ but always unwilling to use it, 
a94 efiecti^ hia purfoses, if possible, by the most 
ipild and ge^ifle meansr In truths it is highly unrest 
Si^^e to -easpept littli^ creatures to make a regular and 
l^^p^lfPproTeoifiit.iji tbeir reading. Such an imppovet 
jl9<aiinis^ n^w and then take plaqe; bi^ in ^neral 
the change will be rsry gradiml, and pduect to girea^ 
flpcatptions^, .F^r a t^nfn a child may mak^ great pro* 
|pi9BS».thfi^ siidde^y a^ei^ to make none sA all, u? 
$lfm to irrtrograde* Surely^ tbia is rery imtaral in ^ 
Ibtt^beinip^ofaein^ the world with a strong. dUfooU 
1j|9ifrtj»jtbase itpelf r%|b^ttKin to do ita duty; an^ 
ipaitjr to be. impatient mi firetful apd 9^f->will^j wheil 
dpiarted ifi^te wiel^a; and wUb mental powers bn| 
jo«t;3cq|eaii^(riuid habUs, if on tbe.wbole good, yet very 
ii^^rMd imperfect, and affordifig no security againsi 
th^9oddenHiroads>of temptation. I luive often seen 
pace^ m bigUy unreasonatde as to treat evils of tbi$ 
kind as if 4h^ were quite ^extraordinary, or almost in- 
liksfabkf and sacb as call for expressionisi of dissatis* 
fMta^iV «tid a seVMfily of treatment, not at all to be vin* 
#Paled| aadflieooursetbey b^ve pursued, in addition 
tHi^thar bad c^maeq^itttnees, baa i^fcen trended to aggra« 
mte^the very mH m^ so irrationally deplore and treat 
ift.4a ittjiadiciei^ m^ to day in so unchristian, a man- 
wsfdj UadouMedly such fa«lt^ are to be counteracted ^ 



but by jsodi^r^te ooieittBrest unacconqmtiM hy anger 
or disconteiit in the parent^ and not habitually harattk 
ing to the child, or likdy t» wake him hate readings 
and dread the teason-bour^ and, wmr^e than alt, lihely 
to idienate his affectiooa from Ua m^ond protector and 
guide. . . : 

What has been said will ah^^^tbat ^liMgh a warm 
advocate foi^mildDesSs temperance^ and forbearance in 
education, I am no friend ia Reiiioetfn^a plan, or (hose^ 
built, on the same foundation, M^ich h»re been^ piW]^^ 
ed byothi^rs. I crfiall not stop to speak of soch fUm 
at any lengjtbf because I do not believe they now ne^ 
ce»ye mudi countenance Jimoag tiioae>who are Hfedy to 
read these observations, and shall only say, that ilny 
are founded on not mekrely ail erroneous vi«rw of hMrtU 
jmture^ but on a^ view the very reverse of thdt giveii'tBf 
it in the Scriptures; aadthatte. their ofertttion tiej^ 
are calculatfd to s^ aside the eluMian syslem> and-^l» 
steel th^ mind against it What can bemcwa Mm! 
^and miscbie^ooatban to represenlf and ttMt man-ai^ 
creature dispoeied of bfinselC to mi rightly, and toeuM^^ 
vate evei7 gOod disposittoni if lie bevtnit presert^' 
from being spoiled by prieits and pedants^ and be puff- 
in the wfQT tp seoy by the estidUished' oider of 'ttln^ 
in the world, tbftt virtue wiU best promote Ushappl^ 
ness? Had this been agreeable to truth, sinoa MA# 
confessedly wii^esto, bebn^yt we should have^s^Mi 
vii*tue clearly prfdou^nant.iaanKmg.WM^ tf-noliiNi^ 
versal; afifl vice.merely an.o^ceptiln: to the^gemtttf; 
state of ^iogs.. It is tm^^ that Gfri^M hk wiaioilt 
tip4 B^i^y^ bp so.^rdeM UHi^Jb^ ttMrt-yiHoa ^diM?V 



flpmi^ hB^jffkstsSf and Tice leada to nitsety, eren is 
thU world. At l^ast iim is the strong tendency" of 
thmtp ; and it i»Very important to point out thid truth 
to children, and to accudtom them to fee) it in the com- 
ipit^n oeciif rences of lifei^ Doubttess^^he wrtterd un- 
der consideration ha\e ingenious devices for effecting 
tlMftiAject ; drvicesy howerer, tn' which there is by far 
toe much addreds and management to suit my taste. I 
sh^ld be vei'y ftpp?eheni£refy that placing a chfld in 
the^dfll (tf so arlificiid a system was a bad introduc- 
Uoa to the sifficerify and godly Mmpllcity of the Gos- 
pel. But if this obj^tfon were unfounded ; if these 
dfviaea were an hmocent and useful as they are inge- 
i^oas; ittl to adopt'the system of i^tich writers, as k* 
M^b^' w^ald be most rumous f so to recommend theii* 
ifoHus witbottt great circumiqici^Hion, to thoise at^und' 
Ui>l9, ifimy«finiim,hi|ghlydif^.rotJS. I halve thought 
fi||iil^£Ood»pe<^e very ilnguardf^ oA this point Such 
% f^oHiBiendatteii* is^ in faet, a recommendation of 
pi^uion> for llMsake of tiie vii*tues that, by a chemicaF 
P9>eees^ M{r b> ^tntoted fromrit But in the cases 
t^ vbieb I allude fliei^ has been no due t^aution a^inst 
Qv^.ddetertous^qiiaMltiis of iiie poison, and no due cbn- 
«4etati<^ wtlethc^ those to whom the recommenda-' 
tiM:WM gi^n H^ wf tompi^tent ^tU in chVistiah* 
chismisbrf. 

(According to a just view df KumJEm liatdre, whet|ier 
darft^edfrom ret^lon, fWrnn observatioh, or from his-' 
tmtff in edttcation it cattnotbe left to tlie choice of the 
duid, what l^wfflt )eahi, and when he wilt learn It 
fidttpation oaaaot by. any means be reduced to a sojrt 
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of play i but it fimst be a ffistipline iipbfil by parental 
authority, fuOd indeed/ and gentle in its exercise, and 
sweetened by affection, but fitHl a discipline ; having 
for its object, in faomble dependance on the divine bless- 
ing, Die conducting of an immortal creature, 'in tte 
first stage of its existence, from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to Crod. Its great business 
must necessarily be the counteracting of the naturdi 
bent of the mind to evfl, and flie instilling and fostering, 
imder the guidance and by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
of a new nature, ttie yery reverse of tiiat which we aH 
luring into the world. How can this be eflfected on the 
-plan of Rousseau or his followers ? It is plainly fin- 
possible; and the attempt would only increase the 
evils which education ^ould remedy, and fill the mind 
with fescinating, but deadly errors, which it would Be 
very difficult afterwards to eradicate. 

The ends of education are to be attained partly by 
re^lar lessons, and partly by attention to the child out 
of school hours. 

With respect to lessons, I have already made some 
remarks, and now proceed to offer others. 

It is important that the lesson shQuld be learnt in the 
presence of the teacher for some years after reading 
eommences. A young child is too thoughtless, and ha$ 
too little self-command, to be left by himself, i^'hile he 
learns a lesson. His time will probably be mispent, 
«ndthe lesson will accustom him to trifle over his 
lM)ok ; and '^^4lat is more important, he will &I1 into a 
' fiiflnt of omitting what he ^nows he ought to do, whidai 
wfllnirturiiny be extended to other branches of duty; 
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wA this fnilane will, in all probability^ lead to another 
and a worse evil, namely, that of making disingenu- 
ous excuses, and even of telling direct lies, in order to 
avoid punishment. 

Anotlier circumstance, nearly allied to the foregoing, 
deserves attention. A parent should be ready, if pos- 
sible, to hear a child's lesson as soon as he offers to 
say it. It is not uncommon with teachers to make 
their scholars wait as long as suits their own conven- 
ience, and expect them to be getting their lessons better 
during this delay. Such expectation is not at all ra- 
tional, and will almost always be disappointed. It is 
not easy to induce a child to attend to his lesson, even 
when he is convinced of the impossibility of saying if, 
unless he gives his attention. But to expect continued 
attention fron\him to the study of a lesson in which 
he thinks himself already perfect ; to expect that he 
will bestow on the lesson time and labour which ap- 
pear to him superfluous, and proceed in the same dull 
round of getting and getting what he thinks he can say 
already ; this surely is absurd. Is it not also an of- 
fence against that law of love, which, whOe it demands 
Bfk attention to the feelings, and a condescension to the 
weaknesses of all mankind, lays us under a peculiar and 
more pressing obligation to consult the happiness of 
our children, and forbids us to expect to occupy the 
place we ought In their affection and confidence, if we 
will not obey its dictates? An unnecessary delay in 
bearing lessons must tend not only to disgust the schol- 
ar, but to add to the labours of the teacher, who will 
generally find that a lesson which would have bc^n 
7 
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said ten raioutes befiwre witfi good bunMNu? and alAcril|r» 
i^ now ekfaer not said at sil, or said in an imperfect 
manner^ lusid with weariness and dissatis&ction. Whee^ 
there are several schdiars^ it will be difficuU entirelj 
to avoid this evil ; but by godd management it may be 
brought within such narrow bounds as not to be £ormi* 
dable. When children become somewhsU older, saj 
eight or nine, they may bear waiting for a i^ort tirne^ 
till a teacher is ready; and, under prober ^lards 
against attendssit evils, it may sometimes b^ ev^ n 
useful di8ci]^e« ^ 

Somdihing wUl shortly be said as to religious books. 
With respect to others, there is amjde choice of pros- 
per ones ; but thcare is still a greater number of such ao 
are in^iroper. Those ought to be sdectec^ which are 
not iso easy as to require little, if any, mental ei^er- 
tion, nor so difficult as to be necessarily a burden j 
which will be interesting to the child, but not frivolips 
or absurd, or bearing a resemblance to novels ; which 
convey useful instruction, and which harmonic with 
good princijdes. 

little children are apt to contract unnatural tones 
in reading, smd also a low, indistinct, and muttering 
articulation* A teacher mi^st guard against these evils. 
I^he latter i^ be«^ prevented by pacing the schcdiyr 
ftrstat»aUttledfet)8mce, and by. degrees at a greater, 
till h(D and bis inatructer^ each havii^ a book, $ure re- 
moved several yards asunder. As tlie bad articulation 
HsuaUy arises firovi their being doiie toge^^, a^ 
99rui|t^^^ the same book, so it is [^vented by chang- 
ing ti^atsystm. ^[Iiejonly <d)jectiOi}.ti) the coui^e^ I 
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propose is the interniptkm to other scholars who are 
getting lessons^ by the loud voice of the one who is en^ 
giaged with the teacher. In some cases, this may be 
so great an evil as to make that course unadvisable ; 
in otiien^ a litfle ingenuity in arrangement will be 
necessary to make it practicable; and this will be 
cheerfiilly employed, if its benefits are properly appre- 
ciated. Of course, it cannot be adopted until the time 
is ianrived when the teacher is^ no longer obliged to 
fdnt to the letter or word to be read by the sdioian 
With reqiect to books of a strictly religious desertp^ 
fion, some fturther remariis are necessary, in using 
such books, care should be taken to keep their great 
^ject constaatlj in view. It would be a ^secration 
4tf the awful subject to use a book of this kind mllrely, 
or even ^rineipidly^ftnrtiie p uii ie oo ci teaching a child 
to read. Suck a pi^oceedUng would be somewhat like 
emidoying a church for some common worldfy pur- 
pose. It is of high h^portance^ tlmt reHglou should al- 
ways wear her holy garb, and Aat the youttiful mind 
should never approach her but with the sentiments 
which she ought to inspire. Whatever tends to disso-^ 
ciate her from such sentiments ; to habituate children 
to hear her troths, or use her language, without such 
sentiments, does them an.injury which it may be very 
difficult to repair. To speak of Ood, his W(n*d, or his 
will, without holy reverence, is, I conceive, repugnant 
to the spirit of the Third Commandment, and there- 
fore a bheacfa of it : and that reverence will not be 
•maintained, if books on such subjects are taken up 
when religious improvement b not the leading object 
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If this be so, let parents beware of using such books 
merely as vehicles even of religious knowledge. Reli^ 
gious knowledge, without religious dispositions, will 
not impress the miud with reverence. The head may 
be stored ; but when the heart remains cold, divine 
truth not only fails to produce the effect intended hy it; 
but the mind is gradually hai^ened against right im- 
pressions at a future time. To hear solemn truths, 
without feeling them, grows into a habit. God forbid 
that any approach to so awful a state should be coiir 
(emplated with indifference ! We all know how tre# 
mendous it is, as exhibited in the case of some loud^ 
but hollow professors of religion. We also may have 
seen or heard of instances of desperate obduracy in 
persons who have gi-own old in assisting in the out- 
ward services of religion, without yielding to its power. 
How attentive, then, should parents be to the frame of 
their own minds, and how desirous of promoting a de« 
vout spirit, in those of their cbUdren, when the read; 
ing or conversation is on religious subjects ! . Let them 
endeavour to make it a holy exercise to hoth parties. 
Let them endeavour to exclude a curious, or a caviU 
]ing« or a controversial^ no less than a formal spirit, in 
the little beings to whom they are opening the heaven- 
ly path. Let them be quite in earnest in making their 
lessons, lessons of humility, reverence, modesty, de- 
votedness to God, and trust in him, and love of him| 
as well as lessons of religious truth. Then, with the 
divine blessing» will a beautiful harmony exist between 
the head and the heart Then will parents have the 
highest gratification which they can enjo^y as parents; 
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ttat <^ seeing tbeir ckarge make semible progress toi* 
wards perfect men and wom^ in Christy and grow in 
ikvour both with 6od and man. 

But among the books to which tliese remarks may 
apply, the holy Scriptures are beyond comparison pre- 
eminent. They never should be approached but with 
deep reverence for the divine Author, and a deep sense 
of tiieir ineisttmable value. When emidoyed in read- 
ing them, the parent should set ah example sometimes 
Off short aspirations to God, (short, simple and modest, 
but from the heart,) for his blessing, and always of a 
devout spirit ; and the very book should be used and 
jNreserved with more than ordinary care. Somewhat 
of the temper of mind inculcated on Moses, ^ Put off 
thy shoes ftom off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground,'^ should be sought and cher- 
ished on such occasions. In order tlie better to instil 
and preserve a proper reverence for the Bible, I would 
recommend the not beginning to read either the Old 
or the New Te^ment with children before their gen- 
eral respect for religion, and their progress in self- 
command, aBbrd reasonable Becurity ISmA tliey wOl con- 
duct themselves rightly while so engaged. They 
t&houtd also have attained some facHity in reading, that 
the dilScttttles they ilnd in a sentence may not so far 
. occupy their attention as not to leave it sufficiently dis- 
engaged for the attaining of the spiritual advantages 
which ought to be the great object in view. When 
tiiey do begin to read tite Scriptures, let those paits be 
tareflilly selected which they can best understand, and 
i«faich are most Kkely to interest them ; and let the 
7* 
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readings always be shoiN;, and be h^M out: rather as 
a favour than as a task^ wnA always as a religions Ih^^ 

Perhaps there is no religious hwAi with wlHch it is 
better to begin than Watts* Bymns for children. They 
are very simple and attractive^ and contain (if I may 
so say) a body of sound nursery divinity ; and this is 
presented in such a dress as to gratify the imagination 
and affect the heart, while it. informs the undei^tsmd- 
ing. Some of these hymns may with great advan- 
tage be gradually taught to children from the mouth 
of the parent befoi*e they can be read. This work may 
commence even before a child knows his kttefs. It 
cannot, however, be conducted too tenderly, and scarce- 
ly too gradually. Very great care should be taken 
not to disgust the little one with that occupation; He 
should never have religion brought before him but with 
a smiling though a serious aspect ; — such an a^qiect as 
may invite to a further acquaintance. These bymus 
should be carefully explained, as they are learned, and 
in a tone, and with little Illustrations, and with gentle 
but lively application to the experience and conscienee 
of the scholar, all congenial with the spiiit of \yatts* 
poetry ; and they should continue a standing book un- 
til all of them have been learned and repeated. (ami 
never without appropriate observations from the p&« 
rent) two or three times over. 

Some short and easy Bible History, (as Mrs. Trim- 
mer's) ts very useful as soon as the child can read with 
tolerable ease. It will convey some general idea of 
the longer narratives ; and while it will fomisk usefol 
lessons at the time^ and give the parent a wider rai^ 
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in htsUht^trationsyaml in his apperis to tlie condfi^t of 
otti^v either in the way of exam^ or.of waraii^jn his 
kicidetital conv^rsatkrna with the child^ itwilLpirepare 
the way for reading the Bible itself at a rathf r hiter 
period with naore advantage. Tiie >diffi3rent parts oi 
a long historical narration^ interrupted often by digres- 
sions in the sacred volume^ will thiis be more easily 
k^ in^ the memory, so as to form a whole in tJM 
child's mind as he proceeds. There is another histo- 
ry of the Bible of a higher class^ which has great 
merit, and will be found extremely useful in its proper 
neason. Its title is, << The History of the Bible, in fa* 
miliar Dialc^es, by a Lady," 4 vols. l£ino, printed 
£>r and sold, by Gardiner, 19 Prince's Street, Caven- 
dish Square. This, is a work which combines solid in- 
atruc^ion .and sound ^iews of ridigion with that share 
of dis^giie, and that ease of manner, and style, which 
aire pleasant to children. Pai'ents are much indebted 
to the authoress. 

. As to catechisms, it is best to begin with Watts', 
which are far better calculated for very /young chil- 
:<hren, than the admirable one of th^ Church of Eng- 
land. They should be learnt, like his hymns, very 
gradudly* aild with explanations and ilhistrations. 
His first is adapted to a child just beginjl^ii)g to put 
letters together ; and his second to one two or three 
years (Mer. 

' To the second will succeed our church catechism* 
Itftj^ars to me a sad mistake to make chikbren .say 
this by heart; without suitable explanations and re- 
marks from the teacher. When this course is follow- 
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ed^ (and it is too eommonO tbe dtUA goMeMj nndbf^ 
itazifb very imperfectly wbat he is repeating | ther^^ 
ctitiim, it is to be feared, is ao coipa aied by no devo- 
tioiiai feelings or self-appKcutim i and as fkr as tiie 
diiU does attend ta the sense of what he is sayings 
th^re is reason to apprehend that the evils will accrue 
which have been already noticed as flowing from re^ 
Ugioas truths passing through the mind wiAout midc- 
ing religious in^ressions on the heart. To avoid such 
evils, and to derive from the catechism flie good it 
was intended to convey, it is advisable, I think, to di« 
vide it into four or five parts : and to let one part be 
said every Sunday, (or oftener,) and made a ground- 
woflii: for considerable explanations and illustrations. 
Questioais will be put to the children, to try how far 
ttiey undM*stand what they have been saying, and are 
acquainted with those parts of Scripture which have 
a close connexion with it. Their ansMfers should be 
kindly elicited, and kindly treated. They will oftm 
be erroneous, and generally crude and imperfect ; but 
instead of bdag forward to find faulty the teacher 
should give what encouragement he properly can, and 
gently, and often indirectly, correct errors and supply 
deficiencies by hk amplification and illustration of an 
answer, and by bis further questions on the subject* 
■e «hottld not only be willing to answer questions him* 
self, but should rather invite them ; takingcare, how* 
ever, not to be materi^ly drawn away from his ob- 
ject, or led into desiritory conversation. The wtiele^ 
tm his party ahould be nmrked by christian serious- 
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ne^y attempered by pftrental love and condescenstoin 
He should be 

*• Much impressed 
Himself as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too : affectionate in look. 
And tender in address.'* 

But care must be taken that the conversation or lecture 
(whichever it may be called) shall not harass or agitate, 
but wear a soft and smiling dress, and rather slide 
gently into the heart than seize and appal it. The new 
situations and circumstances which his children res- 
pectively have before them, with their attendant temp- 
tations, wants, advantages, and duties, will be borne in 
mind, and have considerable influence as to the turn he 
will give to his discourse. They will suggest much 
inrormation to be communicated, much advice, paany 
warnings, and much encouragement. 

The parent will also have an eye to the present 
faults and defects of the individuals of bis little audi- 
ence, and he will now and then openly speak of them ; 
but he will always execute this part of his duty with 
delicacy and tenderness, and qualify what he says by 
introducing, when he honestly can, soine commenda- 
tion of those whose faults he mentions, and always by 
laying a stress on the means of improvement, and on 
the grounds of hope that those means will be employed. 
Such a mention of faults is useful : but it must be man- 
aged with some address, and with a careful attention to 
the disposition of the child j or it may be revolting and 
do mischief, especially if other children are present. I 
have always found these catechetical conversations pleas- 



anl; toiD)iUdraR» Md b^y beneAetal. Am ihe Itttle cir- 
cle becomes cdder and better informed, on vtlf j^oqs sub* 
jects^tbe illustration and i^^cati^iiof tbe several beads 
will become miive extmM»rre» and the 49eteral divisions 
of the catediism, as th^ are repeated in their turns, 
may be considered as each consisting of two parts, 
which may be alternately the subjects of comment 
Thus, if ihejirst parts are the special objects of atten- 
tion in one course of tliese lectures, the second parts 
will be so in the next course ; and the same portion 
will recur for iUustration only on every eighth or tenth 
Sunday, or five or six times in the year. This plan 
will afford a pleasing variety to older pupils, and yet 
bring each part of the catechism sufficiently often un- 
der review. I usually continue these lectures wttli 
tiny children tUl they are fifteen, or older. 

It may be proper here to introduce some remarks on 
the importance, and on the best means, of fixing passa- 
ges of Scripture in the memory of children. 

I fear it is too common to be satisfied with a less in- 
timate acquaintance with the Word o[ God, than be- 
comes creatures to whom so inestimable a treasure is 
given. The Bible is at hand, and is often, perhaps is 
regularly, read. Its different parts are recognized as 
old acquaintance on each re^perusal ; and they are not 
passed over without care and attention. In this way a 
foundation is laid, with the divine blessing, of sound 
religious knowledge, and of sdid piety. Still, however, 
there is often but little I'eadiness in producing from 
memory the veiy expressions of Scripture. There is 
a wide departure from the spirit of the directions giv< 
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•n to tbe l9rtdite*.*-^Attd tt€M w^ioin, wUeh I 
ciMUHiaad tii^ tbis day, shall be to tftfliie heart; and 
tkoo Shalt teach tfa^n dfltgeatly utito thy Ghildren^ and 
Aalt ta^L of than nrfaen tbon fittest in thine house, aiid 
when thou walkert 1^ the.ivay^ and iwhen thou Ilest 
down» and when thou rise^t mp. And thou shalt bind 
&eBi for a sign i^ion thine hand, and they shaH be as 
fh^deto between thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
tiiem upon the posts of thy house, and^on thy gates.^^ 
And yet on an abiUty to produce the Yery words of 
$icripture promptly and correctly^ fihom <lie stores of 
memory^ dqiends ¥ften,our right and ready applica- 
tion of tbis our divine rule, both in directing our own 
course through life, mid in giring useful advice to 
those about us. Have not we all felt the prodigious 
advantage of an apposite passage of Scripture str&« 
ing ^ naind on occasions when temptatten has pressed 
upon us, or when we have doubted as to the course we 
ought to pursue 2 Nor is the advantage less, when we 
can aiqiport war ndvice to otfiers by the very words of 
Holy Writ. Bjuit the benefits resultiilg from this 
knowledge ef toiiptereareby no means confined 16 
such occasions. They extend to the general frame ol 
the souly and to its gmwtk' in grace ; and, In this point 
of view^are fiu* more important than in any oth^. 
"What a rich treasury for a sujiply of holy thoughts, 
and for the cultivation of holy afiections^ with the di- 
vine aid, does that man possess, whose mind is wdl 
Stored with the word of God ! To him ^' tmnquam im- 
nu8 9olu$ qwmtwn $Qlm^'i will be emphatically ap- 

* Deut Ti. 6—9. t Never less aloaey than when Uone. 
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pMcable. He tenely wrik will be duU to him. < Mvwi 
decfdess hotm ea his bed will siddom pasi» uiqdeagaAt- 
Ij, but wiH be mailed by a heanieiily calm^ if uot ate) 
by filifd jtty. H^.w often» wJhen tims ^niptoyed, will be 
^nd time slide swifUy away,:a^ be sttifraed to fied 
- tbe morning bi*eak ou him» miAOh sooner than he ex- 
pected ! But these gratifipatioBSt though ao pure aad 
substantial^ are of small vaIue>coppared withthe gr<kd- 
ual transformation* of s^49 whicb» tbrough the^ difiae 
blessing, will accomp^y them* ,Perh^ nothing, hu- 
man promotes more powerfully H renewal in the di- 
vine image, especially in persons of active j^rsuits^ 
than a habit of gentJiy dwelling, in hours of solitude and 
retirement, on such portion of the divine word as best' 
suit existing circumstances and tbe existing temper «of 
thenund. 
This exercise « 

Luzimeatia co^pfscet, nkois Afipera iana 
Levabit cultu, yirtute carentia tolletf 

All t^atis within will be purified, harmonised, che^^, 
and elevated ; and it is apparent liow much a frequent 
recurrence of such an inward fr^une must tend to form 
a new creature, 

I may h^v^ an undue partiality for this mode of em- 
ploying th^ thoughts in religion ; but I mu3t say, I 

♦ Sanciification would undoubtedly express the Authot*s 
meaning mbre cleaarlj. Ameb. Ko. 

f Checks the luxuriant shoots of vice, and smooths, 
-^BjT culturef sound, the rong^hness we retidn 
Wtarxi iiatui«;.*a quarry ; aii4 the heart refines 
From all not yirtuous*^ 
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greatly prefer it io^mffering them to roikm at wMU and 
poor themselyes forth in extemporaneoiM efftistoiis« 
Vheii so kt loose, they are apt to b© more under the 
^idancet^ human passionSf and are more likely to 
run into superstition and enthusiasm. At all evenH 
it can scarcely be hoped that the pktures they present 
to the sold will be so innoxious, so pure, so dignified, 
find so edifying, a» those which are found in the in- 
^ spired records of the communications of God to man. 

In order to enjoy the full benefit of this species of 
religious contemplation, our knowledge of Scripture 
must be extensive and accurate. It will not answer 
the purpose to be master of a few passages ; or to be 
acquainted with many, but only in a loose and imper- 
fect way. The power of selection should be as exten- 
sive as the occasions which call for it, and the disposi- 
tions of the soul, ate various ; and when a passage is 
selected, we ought to be able to make use of it without 
mistake of difficulty. 

Now, how will this knowledge of Scripture be best * 
attained? Beyond all doubt, by learning much by 
heart during the period of youth. I have heard a gen- 
tleman, very eminent for ability and for biblical knowl« 
edge, say, that he remembers no part of his Bible so 
well, as verses which he got by heart when a boy, as 
proofs of the different positions in the Church Cate- 
chism. It is in youth that the memory is most reten- 
tive ; and the stores it tlien lays up are the least sub- 
ject to loss or decay from the lapse of time. Like cer- 
tain flowers gathered at a proiier season for preserva- 
tion, they retain, even to a late pe^riod, mu(h of their 
8 
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original fireshness ; ^hile passages learnt in after life 
are apt to fade^ and escape altpgether out of the miudf 
if not freq[uently reinstated by repetition. Besidesy bj 
^beginning early^ there is ample time for laying in; ft^ 
large store of the more inq^rtant parts of Scriptore ; 
and what Is learnt will take deeper roo^ not only in 
the .memory, but in the affections, and become more, if 
I may so say, a part of ourselves. The iinpressioas 
thus i*eceived wiU^ with God's blessingf 

*• Grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength/* 

and contribute essentially to the formation, in due time, 
of the perfect man in Christ. 

In order to acquire this knowledge, let children 
learn a certain portion of Scripture every day^ and ^ay 
it to one of their parents. The number of verses jip^ 
pointed to be learnt, should not be such as to make 
this business burthensome. When the passage is re*> 
peated, it should not only be explained, (if necessary,) 
but pains should be taken to lead llie young person to 
enter into its spirit, and to be properly affected by it. 
Without this, little is attained. It will soon be neglect- 
ed and nearly forgotten, when the superintending care 
of the parent no longer keeps it in the memory, by fresh 
repetitions. Such repetitions are very important parts 
of the system. They should take place at consider- 
bk intervalsi say every six or nine months,, with the 
younger childiTn, who are still, at other times, making 
daily additioris to their stock of Scripture passages ; 
and every }car, or year and a half, with the elder 
ones, who are no longer making such additions, sjs- 
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iemafically^ though a passage which happens to strike 
Ihem wDl now and then be added to those they had 
learnt before. Every repetition should be attended by 
aflfbcfionate and familiar conversations, calculated to 
lead to such feelings and dispositions as the passages 
respectively ought to excite. If this is done with teif- 
denfess and with due attention to the age, acquire- 
ments, and natural temperament of the children, and 
with a care to avoid whatever may make the employ- 
ment irksome or harassing, a parent will seldom find 
any of his children attend him on such occasions with 
reluctance, but will generally see, in their countenan- 
ces and manner, marks of interest and satisfaction 

It is possible that the young and tlie diffident may 
sometimes fancy that they shall find some difficulty iii 
fixing on passages for their children to learn ; and thid 
may be an obstacle in the way of adopting the coursi^ 
I have ventured to recommend. Let them make the 
attempt, and they will succeed sufficiently well. How^ 
ever, as they may think otherwise, I will put, in the 
Appendix, a collection of passages from the New Tes- 
tament, which I have known to be used in a young 
family with good effect. Great nicety is not requisite 
in a selection of this kind. 

Two cautions, however, may be necessary in mak- 
ing a selection. 

Avoid passages which have a very direct bearing on 
abstruse and much controverted points. — Children 
ought not to be puzzled in religion. In this sense, as 
in otiiers, spiritual milk, and not strong meat, is their 
proper food. The great aim should be to make, by di« 
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vine aid^ their heavenly Father, and their Sanetifier, 
their Saviour and his Gospd, the objects oi their rev- 
erence and of their affections f and this end will h% 
greatly counteracted hj fatiguing and bewildering 
Iheir understanding. When difficulties occur to them- 
selves, or are so far connected with the subject before 
them that they cannot be entirely passed over, it afh 
pears to me best to avoid entering minutely into them, 
but to shew, that from the infinite distance between 
God and man, difficulties must necessarily be expected^ 
when God vouchsafes to creatures Miy communications 
respecting his own nature, and his own government 
Nor is it less important to avoid controverted, than to 
avoid absti*use points : — indeed, those whicfa are ab- 
struse are generally controverted, — Controversy sub- 
jects vital religion in adults to imminent danger^ un- 
less they are very advanced and eminent Christians^ 
and even then it is not without its perils ; andy in mj 
opinion, it never ought to be undertaken, except in 
cases of necessity, or pusbed beyond that necessMy. 
But in the case of children with such weak ifftellectSf 
auch shallow knowledge, such lively and ill-regulated 
imaginations and feelings, and, above all, with reli-^ 
gious principles and habits so extremely frail and im- 
]>f rfect, it mmt, humanly speaking, be fatal to all that 
is good. 

In general, do not select those addresses to God 
y\hkh are likely to be considered by the child as in<^ 
tended to be used by himself in lifting his thoughts to 
Heaven. However edifying these may be to persons 
more advanced in the christian course, as exprc»sin|^ 



in the laqgu^ge of Iii8|iirM4on their devout breathings 
of soul^ they are unfit and unsafe for children. It can« 
not be supposed that the language which suited the re- 
ligious affections of Davids will suit those of a child^ 
who is just beginning that spiritual course in which 
David had made so extraordinary a progresSf as to be 
<< a man after Grod's own heart/' Andy if David's 
language is unfit, it must be unsafe, for a child. Noth- 
ing is more important in religion than modesty, sim- 
plicity, and godly sincerity ; and it is evident, that ad- 
dresses to the Deity, or expressions of inward feelings, 
which go at all beyond what the actual state of our 
souls would naturally prompt, are not compatible with 
those estimable qualities. Nay, I confess, that even 
in adults, and much more in children, I am better 
l^eased when the outward manifestations of devotion 
evidently fall somewhat short of the internal impres- 
sions« By proceeding in an opposite course, many, I 
believe, have been led to direct hypocrisy, and many 
more have become self-deceivers. Where there ap- 
pears to be, if not a sort of contest who shall use the 
most fervent expressions, at least an endeavour, while 
^•gJ^gcd in religious exercises or convei-sation, to work 
up the feelings to a high pitch, and to express them in 
words to the full as warm and glowing,, who does not 
see that we are in danger of endeavouring to appear to 
atbtrsj and in most imminent danger of appearing to 
ourselves, more spiritual and devout than we really 
are i Look at the concise modesty of the address of 
the justified Publican, and at tlic beautiful simplicity 
of the Lord's prayer; and compare them with tlie ox- 
8* 
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ttberant) if not tbe extraTagaat style, too often met 
with in bnnan derotionml compositions, mid still more 
in extemporaneous pngFwsu* 

* Extemporaneous prayer is not to be discourag^ed ; but it 
ougtit to be attended with humility in the frame of the heart, and. 
wHh seriousness ind simpUeky in 'tile outward eiqiression. 



CHAP. V. 

MMiiwnicid Reading .'^^^-kaw 6broiated.^-^8dUfoULe$9on8 to 
promcfte Moral ^fuJitun ^^ObeHtnot : Begulariiy : 
Attenikn : Patience : Jilacrilji. — Bappy Fruits tf these 

' Qualities. — Failures to be expected. — Haw to be bome* 

JLt often happens that reading is made too mechan- 
icaL If the words are properly pronounced* and at- 
tention is paid to the stops^ and the parts of the sen- 
tence are put together With tolerable propriety, the 
teacher rests satisfied, though the understanding of the 
scholar has been little employed. This is very gener* 
ally the course with village schoolmasters, and many 
parents of good education too nearly approach it« 
Even the mere reading, were this alone the object, as 
it often is in a village school, can never be good when 
the mind docs not thoroughly enter into the sense ; 
but that parent^;, whose views extend much farther, 
should ever acquiesce in their children's pronouncing 
sentences somewhat like parrots, and missing a large 
portion at least of the information and improvement 
which it was the intention of the author to convey, is 
really surpriring. When this kind of reading is per- 
mitted, I belteve it is owing in a good measure to flietr 
not being aware how imperfectly tbeir little scholars 
understand what is so plain to themselves. The eiil 
in question is of far greater importance than may at 
first appear* The child is led into a habit of reading 
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wiCboiit thinluBgf and of EiftitiDg contented with a very 
confiised notion fif what is read. Scarcely any thing 
can be a greater obstacle to the acquisition of sound 
and useful knowledge, and of vigorous habits of inves* 
tigation. If these are not acquired, the mind will gen- 
erally become a prey to frivolity and intellactual idle- 
ness ; and it is well if it do not also resign itself to low 
pursuits, ai^ sensual indulgence. As pne antidote, 
through divine grace, to these most unchristian and 
often fatal evils, let a child always be made, as soon 
as he can read a sentence, to. understand what he 
reads, and to give an account of it afterwards* In or- 
der to effect the latter object, when his reading has 
been more than three or four Iine% let him take his 
book and lode it over, and give the account when he 
finds himself i»%pared« The parent must not expect 
thte to be given without leading questions to draw it 
forth I and he will think it an important office to 
make this part of the business pleasant to his scholar> 
by smoothing difficulties, making the best of imperfect 
slttswers, and interspersing the whole with suitable il- 
lustrations and moral remarks, in a tone and manner 
favourable to the right feelings of his pupil, and likely 
to exclude wrong ones, or to administer a gentle cure 
to such as may be rising. So also, whatever is to be 
got by heart, should always be previously read, ex- 
plained> illustrated, and (if I may sa s^y) practically, 
applied* 

But tbe parent ought always to bear in mind that 
every Icuason is as truly a lesson in the moral qualities-, 
to be acquired and strengthened by its being, propa^y 



leisanA and pr^riy sadd^ as It is in fte braaeli of 
knowledge to which it relates* Those qualities ace of 
a vei7 high order, and Ike character in future Ufa de^ 
pends extremely on the progress made in their acqui* 
sition during early youth, I will partkulai*ize five of 
them; obedience, regukirUy 9 dtUntirnhpatieitce^hni^Jao^ 
rity. These ought to be in ei^rcise during OFwy les<- 
son ; and a proper regard to them in the pupil during 
school hours, will do much good, under the divine blet* 
sing, towards making them hahituaL 

1. Obedience — I well remember being much impress* 
cd by a sei^mon about twenty years ago, when I wais a 
young father, in which the preacher said, that were be 
to select one word as the most important in educationy 
it should be the word << obey/' My experience since 
has fully convinced me of the justice (^ the remark« 
Without filial obedience^ every thing must go wrong ; 
with it. If the parent has right views of his duty, and 
is consistent in his practice, notwithstanding present 
appearances may be very unpromising, every thing 
maj[ not improbably become right. Is not a disobediP- 
ent child guilty of a manifest and habitual breach oi 
the Fifth Commandment 7 And is not a parent, who 
suffers this disobedience to continue when he knows he 
is armed with stifficient power to overcome it, an ha* 
bitual partaker in his child's offence against that coBk* 
mandment 7 How can those who are thus criminal 
hope for God's blessing on any part of their conduct } 
And, without that blessing, what can they expect but 
a prepress from bad to worse ? Besides, without obe« 
dience, there wUl be no r«q^ for the parent; but he 
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of coDtempt. He will be treated sli^titigly ; bis opin- 
ion will be criticised ; his judgment will be questbned ; 
and the very endeavours he uses to lead his son to bet* 
ter sentiments will probably produce more harm than 
good. Is it surprising, that under the Divine govem- 
mentf the enforcing of obedience ^ould be so essentid 
a duty of parents, when the whole tenor of Scripture 
shews us, that obedience is the very groundwork of 
Christianity ? The natur^ prcpensity of man to shake 
off the yoke of legitimate authority, h the disposition 
most adverse to God and his service. By the disobe* 
dience of our irst parents sin came into the world ; 
and through the obedience of the second Adam, are the 
gates of heaven opened to true bdievers. The wicked 
are emphatically styled^ <^the children of disobedi- 
ence :'' and it is clearly the primary objects the Di- 
vine plan of salvation to conquer the rebdlious spirit 
of man^ and to bring him into a state of humility and 
submission. Parental authority is one powerful in- 
strument for effecting this change. It is intended to 
bend the stubborn wiU, to repress froward humours, 
and by habituating a child to subjection to earthly pa- 
rents, to prepare him for Christian obedience to his 
heavenly Father. In proportion as ftiial obedience is 
calculated to smooth the way for true religion, :filial 
disobedience must produce the opponte eSbct. The 
parent who habitaally gLrtB vray to it, has appalling 
reason to apprehend "that he is educating his child not 
for heaven^ bat for bdl.^ His labours for its good may 
be many rad great ; but what produce can he expect 
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firom sw^li a soil } Tbe hearty poisoned by pride and 
selfifthnesSf will be riemoved very far indeed from that 
^bone^t and good heart/' in which the seed produces 
^^.ibMyf sixty^ a hundred fold/' I have been induced 
to dwd) the longer on this subject, from having ob- 
served many good peofde fail to require, regularly and 
filleadily^ prompt obedience from their children. This 
f;^lare pmceeds, I think, principaUy from that affec- 
Hf^n and, that suavity of manners which are the genuine 
fruits of; Christianity ; but paitly from a perversion of 
the christian tenets that <<Ood alone is the author of 
s^l goQd/^ inducing, or rather tempting them to leave 
to Hinif with too littie efibrt on theu* part, as his in- 
struments, the cure of those evils against which they 
Qnd i|^ most irksome to contend. Let them, however, 
rcysol^t^ .that Jesus Chiiit, our model, united the most 
deferniined and invincible resolution iHth more than hu- * 
man love ; and personal exertions almost too gi^at for his 
iQprtal frame, vrith perfect rdliance on the divine power. 
2. BegviorUy^ — Whoever hfm observed its high im- 
portance in hiunsui concerns, and ^ natural propensi- 
ty of roan to be changefui and d^ultory, will enforce 
Us observance in his system of education. Man is 
formed to attmn to far higher powers than those with 
which be ia naturafly en^wod^ and to reach far high- 
ef objects than those which aiipear to be within his 
grasp. But these can only be obtained by continued 
and prK^^ressivd efforts, wbiob carry him on from step 
to.stept till, from a state fittle differing from that of 
th^ bmteS) he *arrive» at one wl»Gh exfaftita strong 
mai'ks of Uis divine original^ and no sligbt pH>gnostics ' 
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abeololety neccmary. Without it, the greatest h^man 
•zertioiw will be productive of cmnparatively little 
good ; and. however they may sometimes astonish the 
beholder, they will rather pesemMe the extraordinary 
leaps of a wild animal, than the steady pace of the do- 
mesticated horse, which carries the rider to the end of 
a long journey. And yet bow unwilling is man to sub- 
mit to the ndes and restraints indispensable to success 
m his best pursuits ! He is fond of novelty ; fond of 
ease ; and loves^ if active, rather to riot in the wanton 
and capricious exercise of his powers; and, if of a 
qniet disposition, rather to waste them in sloth, than to 
make a steady and well-directed use of them, and reap 
the rich fruit of their legitimate exertfon. To coun- 
teract this propensity, and give the habits a right di- 
rection, must be one of the objects of education. But 
this work must be carried on with moderation, and, 
for a few (^the first years of the period under review, 
the parent must be content to let regularity be inter- 
rupted by a variety of little circumstances already no- 
ticed, when its observance would be particularly try-* 
ing to the child ; but it ought to be his endeavour to 
irtierten this period as much as he properly can, and at 
length to reduce his system to strict order and method. 
The hours of business must be regular, and the lessons 
regular ; regularly got, and regularly said. This reg- 
alarity will be found not more favourable to the acquir- 
ing of knowledge, than to the subduing of selfishness, 
Md the wayward humours which attend it, and to the 
growth of selfocomroantf and self-denial, and to the 
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hyrenentft of external objects or vagtant fancies. 

S. •i(kitlion.^-*It consists in a steady anploynent of 
the mind on the businesg immediately before it It is 
matfAihg in he^ great a degree the ability of thus 
cfawining down thought to any prescribed object is giv^- 
•n b^ a right education, and oi what high importance 
k is^ net only in many of the walks of science, but in 
the commcm aflSftirs of life. I once was for several 
vfexlkM wi& a fi^reigner of very fair natnral abilities, 
bat n^rer subjected to the discipline of early stady, who 
would oft^ arrive at right conclusions by a kind of 
ji^mp, of which he could g^ve but little explanation, but 
was iaciqiable of fixing bis mind on a train of reason- 
ing ao as to s^ the depend^ce of the several jmrts, 
each oi> the otb^. He took considerable pains to <&«• 
tain a little math^naticd knowledge ; but his tliouglits 
ware so quick in their moveiments, and so Intractable, 
tha;t I question whether he could be said fully to uoder^ 
stand any one f^opositionin £iic]id. In giving an ac- 
count of any piece of history which he had been read* 
tag, instead .of t^ng you wiih some regularity what 
lie bad |bund in his aiit^ior» lie drew you a picture ot 
his.o^u, Uvely and i^n.to the purpose, but produced 
by i^ugttratioqs and analogies^ and a sort of theatridai 
exhibition^ and not by a narration of consecutive facts. 
Through the general diffusion of regular educalion in 
Hus country among those witli wb^m we associate, I 
auspeet that we are ap^ to look on this intractability of 
thought as a mental disease in a greats degree thaa 
wc ought ; an^ tb^^t ftmong sav^e nations, it is by no 
9 
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neaus unccmmoti^ or rather it ift peabaps 4be ordinar;' 
state of the buroan mind. Whether this opinion be 
well foumled or not, we shall aU>agree in deprecating 
such a state of intellect among our children^ and be 
anxious to prevent it Let» tiien^ parents make a point 
of using their children, and especially their dau^^tersy 
whose natural volatility roost needs this discipline, not 
only to give their att^tion . to ; the business in which 
they are engaged, but to listen very early to a lUUe 
reasoning, (at first a very little,) and giv/D a riiort ac* 
count of, the argument they have heard ; the parent tak- 
ing care that the steps shall follow each other in their 
right order, and that noneof them shall be omitted. By 
degrees the arguments may become longer. A skilful 
teacher will sdect a subject interesting to the pupU, 
who will consider what passes as conversation, and not 
as (what in truth it is) a lesson in which the duke* is 
most visibly and the ulUef rath^ concealed^ A habit 
of occasionally pas»i^ a quarter of an hour in this 
way, and of proceeding on a. similar plan, when, the 
children give an account of what they have been read- 
ing, and are asked for opinions respecting it, will 4o 
much towards making them reason methodically, which 
is a great point gained towards reasoning justly, and 
theref(Hre towacda acting rationally, as they pass 
through life. We often meet with a person who de- 
clares, that he (or more frequently, Lam afraid, she) 
cannot understand an arg^ment used in conversation, 
though plain in itself And why ? Scrutinize a litfle^ 
^ml you will generally find the true cause to be an in- 

• Pleasant f UaefuL 
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dispo^tion to aptily the mind witli regulai* attention to 
it;-^-4in indispiosition, in fact, to bear a burthen which 
lias not been renderdd ligbt by the' introduction of pro- 
per habits in early years. 

It is almost superfluous to add^ that habits of atten- 
tion; besides laying a foundation for usefulness in fu- 
ture life, contribute essentially to the comfort of tlie 
school-room, and to the moral improvement of the 
scholars. They not only extremely facilitate the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but do much towards making study 
ple^ant, by making it vigorous and productive : they 
thus draw forth the faculties, prevent the tsediinn 
which is apt to prey on children in their school-hours, 
when their minds are not fiiliy employed; promote 
self-government ; and do away the temptation to tho^ 
false excuses and pretences, of which idleness seldom 
foils continually to avail itsdf. 

4» Paiitnce.'^ScsLVcdj any - disposition is mate 
wanted in life than this, and education affords ample 
means of instilling and fo&N:ering it ' Man is not only 
called to endure many natural evils, and many evib 
brought upon him by hir fellow-creatures ; but in his 
christian warfare with Ms own innate depravity, be 
must continually mortify his strongest inclinations and 
restrain his fondest wishes. ^< He that will come after 
me, nlust deny himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
low me.'^ <*If ye live after the flesh,'' (that is, ac- 
cording to your own natural desires,) *^ye shall die : 
tut if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live.** Eternal llfeis promised to 
those who seek for it <<by patient continuance in 
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wcA doing*" And we are ixM, that if irerwoiM be 
^< perfect and entire^ wanting noAing." we miiat let 
<« P^imoce bare her perfect Work." Sttdi wi» «< tfte 
good fight of faith/' reqaired by onr Savioov ai^ his 
Aiiostlesy and such must it be to the etid of time. In 
this case, as in everf other God makes no demand wttfi 
which he does not enable man to com^jr. Nd; oilly 
the Hofy Spirit is ready to aid him, but under the IM- 
viiie go¥emment he is placed in circnmstanGes calcu- 
lated to prepare him for obedience to the Diirine wiH. 
Among these circumstances, education k intended by 
tiie Almighty to hold a distinguished place. And the 
better to render education a powerful instrument for 
the attainment of this end, God has bound parents^ not 
only by duty, but sdso by strong and present interest, 
operating daily fuid almost hourly, to indicate potkfnee. 
An impatient child, if not the jdague of the house, can 
scarcely fiul to be the jdague of himsdif and of his in- 
structer. How happens it then, that this fault is so fre- 
quently suffered to prevail among chUdren ? Because 
the parent is often impatient himself^ and this ludt 
will ccmipleidy frustrate all his efforts to conquer impa- 
tience in bis child* He is idso often self-indulgent, and 
his interest, howeyer great and apparent, will not in- 
duce him to take the trouble requisite to subdue a fault, 
which incess^tly reappears, and calls for his unre- 
mitting attention. Perhaps, too, he persuades himsdf 
that wayward fits and ci*os9 humours must be tolerated 
ill children, but that they will give wi^ to good sense 
and ra^turcr principles at a future period. 

'< Yaui rcuoa •aU« and false p^loiophy l^ 
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Such a plea will not stand a mmnent before the max- 
tm of the wise king of Israel : « Train up a child in 
the way* he should go.'' From whatever cause the 
ftdiure of a parent in promoting and enforcing patience 
in hifiT young charge may arise, let him count the cost* 
Let him recollect the speedy flight of time, imd view 
the precious months and ^eara of childhood, when his 
parenNiid power in in full vigour, and the youthful mind 
pliable and docile, sliding swiftly away, never to re- 
turn.* Does he think habits of impatience will not 
strengthen by indulgence ? Or that 'he shall find it 
more^^asy to make a salutary and deep impression on tiie 
mind of the academician, ai^ring to all the privileges 
of manhood ; or of the sturdy school-boy, who, during 
three parts of the year, is out of his sight ; than on 
that of a playful child, always with him, and conscious 
of ontire de i>endence upon him ? But his i*eliance is 
on the boy's' future good sense and good principles. 
Miserable reliance !— and Indulged at the expense of 
parental duty. Gbod sense and good principles may, 
in after life, efFerU by God's blessing, a change of 
temper. But with what reason can a parent trust to 
a future change, while at present he suffers a child's 
judgment to be clouded by passion, and his practice to 
be at vaHanee with* good principles ? And how, with- 
out a very offensive presumption, can he hope that God 
win in some other way confer an advantage on his 
child, which he himself has not endeavoured to obtain 
for him by the appointed means of a good education i 
5. Maerity. — A leifeon may be got and said with obe- 
dience^ regularity ^ attention^ patience, and yet in ttie 
9* 



i^ghtdfiGodbegotaiidsaiiimyiH. Ckkd «« lov#th n 
cbeerfelgiFer:^ and not less a cbeerful scholar. He 
Jpeqnfaws thait the liear(«faidl do Um hoeuige aad wS» 
lin^j join ki ttie pwfenauince of all wst duties : aad 
h6 aec^ilB of nothing as true service dmie to hu% 
^hich is done <^ ipudgingly aad of mceaAty/' Henoe 
the isuprenie importance of kadtng cMUbnev^ on dbria^ 
tian grounds, to go through their sohod-basiness wifli 
alacrity. How much this will abo sttooih the path of 
the teacheTf and by drawing forth energy a»d giving 
life to ingenuky, promote the progress, and oondoce 
io the happiness, of the scholar, is apparent. So ^me 
is it^ in this as in eTery thing, that << godliness has tte 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come.'^ The disposition which we are connder*- 
ing crowns all those wUch have heen m^itiomd, «t 
;tfae same time that it is dependent upcm thmn. This 
queevi of schodi^^room ^"aces will shnn the spot whwo 
ikarsh and violent means are employed to secure them. 
The discipline by which they are enforced mast he 
tnild, rational and enlightened ; and all the honest arts 
the parent can devise must be employed to ward off 
temi^tions to evil, to lighten them when muivoidabl^ 
and to smooth the path of right conduct. 

And now let parents form to themselves an idea of 
a young family, in the main obedient, regular, atten- 
tive, patient and cheerfal in their school-boors, and 
contrast it with another of o|n>osite bshtts and dispod* 
tions; and let them say whether the qual^ations 
which have been mentioned wiU not amply rei^y any 
pains which can bo taken to proidote them, even if the 
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l^reient confoitiuid pqpuUOioB of Hummiwm ind af 
their chikhren were alone coaridered. Let tbesi aoy 
whether, even ui this limked YieWf sioh fiAitB are iial 
4o be dassed with the most valmMe a scheotroon catt 
produce. But when they farther conrider, that sever* 
alof them are fitnctlj of celestial origin* and prepare 
thoee who fomcas tbead for eternal Umm ; how unapeakr 
ably wffl thej tmhie th€»-*4iow aawearied will Hbsf' 
he in their cnUivation ! 

I am almosit afraid, lest the foregmng view of the 
liap^ effects of a proper edacation, und<»* the blessing 
itf God, sheuld lead parents to expect too mach from 
their labours, and to be disheartened when they e^ieri* 
^ttceimporlaiitfailares. They will assuredly meet with 
much forgetfulness in their children, many instances of 
n^;ligence, with some capricious fancies, and son^ 
cross humours : and perhaps, in their young fiEimSy^ 
they may meet with individuals on whom k may be 
exceediiq^y difficult to engraft one or other of the fiim 
^alities which have been mentlened. But let them 
not be discouraged. A dec|> sense of their own fraitty 
and propensity to evil, notwithstanding all the grace 
of God may have done for ihem ; and a recoUectioa 
that these same qualities, less corrected perhaps by di- 
vine grace, are inherent in their children ; should lead 
them to expect great obstacles, and rather to wonder 
at their success, than at their failures* In fact, how 
could they succeed in any one instance, bat for the 
divine sud ? How patiently then, and with what sweet- 
ness of temper, should they bear with difficulties and 
hindrances among their children^ praying, and wait- 
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ing quietly and serenely, for thd blessing ofCk>d, while 
th^y- steadily and unweariedly continue to employ the 
moians which, on full consideimtion* aj^ear to them to 
be:tfao4>est-in thdr power ! It is surprising how such 
conduct succeeds in the end ; children altering unac- 
oouBtably fer^fae better, and a foright^wo c^nkigon 
a parent, when hei thinks that a long and dark ni^t is 
before him. Under- discouraging circumstances, it is 
of the highest importance that he should possess his 
soul in patience, and not suffer his affection to be alien* 
ated from his child. If he fails in theae respects, his 
abiKty to conduct him into the right path will assured- 
ly be we^ened, — perhaps entirely lost He will nat- 
urally apply himself with most care to rectify what he 
deems most faulty. But he ought to bear it in mind^ 
that in these points the child will find a change most 
diflScult. It is here, therefore, that the parent must 
not look for more than a very gradual improvement^ 
interrupted probably by relapses and retrogressions^ 
and must be particularly on his guard against haste 
and violence. In his other children, or perhaps in 
some parts of the character of the very child who 
causes him great uneasiness, he may find much to cheer 
him. Such cordials (if I may be allowed the term)- he 
may freely use, returning thanks for them to the Giver 
of all good ; but let him never forget, that they must 
not lead him to lone sight of the evil existing in his 
family, or relax in his endeavours to remove it 
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C^P. VI. 

Means for the Supp&rt ef Pt^enttd JtuthorUj/ and Iiffltn^ 
ence.^^Mewards and Puniskmenis^ 

Haying mentioned the objects to be kept in view la 
education, it may now be proper to say something ou 
the means which it is the duty of a parent to employ to 
make his authority respected, and to influence the minds 
of his children. 

Of these means, rewards and punishments first de- 
mand our attention. Various theoretic discussions 
have taken place respecting the propriety of employing 
them in education. I shall neither examine nor pro» 
duce any theories on this subject, but found what I 
advance on the Divine example and the Divine com- 
mand, which, I apprehend, will be far safer guides than 
any theory ; and guide^ far better suited to those per* 
sons who have the nianagement of children— ^rsons 
generally much better qualified to follow a plain rule 
than a philosophical speculation. In the government 
of this our world, Grod manifestly employs rewards and 
punishments. They are held out to influence his crea- 
tures, and lead them to the performance of their duty, and 
to their true happiness. The punishments are used 
rehictantly, and for the purpose of humbling the mind, 
and leading it to give up forbidden objects and fly to 
its God. The rewards are most freely ofibred to those 
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who will receive them with a right disposition of hearty 
nwnifested by right conduct towards the gracious Do- 
nor f and are intended to promote and cherish^ as well 
as to blesSf such a disposition. They produce their ef- 
fect partly by a sense of their value ; but more by ex- 
citing in the bosoms of those on whom they are bes- 
towedy a gratitude for the boon, and a love for the 
Giver. These dispositions will be proportionate to 
their conviction of their own demerit^ and of the Di- 
vine goodness ; and when they have taken root in the 
heart, they become the most powerful motives to all 
christian virtue : they constrain the man, as it were, ' 
to live unto his God, and be a new creature in his sei<- 
Tice. I should trespass improperly on your indul- 
gence, were I to quote passages to prove points which 
are clear from the general tenor of Scripture, and will 
be at once admitted.^ 

The parent, in training his child to christian virtue, 
wiH do well to study diligently the Divine plan for pro- 
moting the same great object among men, and to fol- 
low it as closely as the nature of the case will admit. 
He will find the precepts on education in the Sacred 
Volume, to teach his offspring — ^to guide them — ^to ex- 
act obedience from them— to command them — ^to cor- 
rect them — ^but yet to *« forbear threatening,'* and not 
discourage them, best illustrated by that plan, with 
which they are evidently in harmony. 

How then should punishment be employed? Al- 
ways reluctantly, and as sparingly as circumstances 

• 2 Cor. V. 14. See al80> Eph. i. 3 ; 1 Tm. ii. 13> 17 1 1 J<^n 
iv. 18, 19; Rev. i. 5, a.— vi. 6, 12, 13. 
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will allow, and in such a manner, and with guch ac* 
eompanimcints, that while it deters from sin, it may 
bring the mind into a state to be duly influenoed by 
other and better motives. 

And how should rewards be employed ? With pleas- 
ure, and far more freely, as incentives to good ^ b ut still 
with a guard against their giving rise to habits of sdf- 
indulgence or prodigality ; and with a constant recol- 
lectionj^ that their highest use is to lead to the perform- 
i^ce of duty from the more elevated motives of grati- 
tude and affection.— It will be necessary to consider 
the heads of this general outline more particularly. 

Punishments should be employed rehtctaniiy. Will 
any one diqiute this position ? And yet how often are 
they inflicted in such a way, that there is not oxAy no 
reluctance apparent, but they appear to afford positive 
gratification ! It would give me pain to describe scenes 
which I have witnessed, when a child has been under 
the correction of a passionate or ill-humoured parent; 
nay, even of a parent, in general character, neither 
passionate nor ill-humoured, but out of temper at the 
time. Certainly, punishment under such drcumstan- 
ces takes a most offensive form, and is often likely to 
do much more harm than good. Let all of us who are 
parents (and I apply this sentiment very feelingly to 
myself,) take the utmost care that our children shall 
have no cause to think, that it is partly for our << owa 
pleasure^' that we correct them, and not entirely (after 
the example of God) for their << profit,'' that they <^ may 
be partakers of his holiness." I will not dwell on 
this subject : it is a painful one, whether we contem- 
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llate the parent ^r Ith^ chUd j bat it J9 ow which lyofH 
to engage the moat serious consideration, and excite 
th^ earnest prayers, pf al) who wish to do their du^ 
to their children. None, perhis^, stand in more nef4 
of close attention to it, tha^i those who are miost anxious 
to omit no part of that duty ; since they will feel the 
faults of their children nnpst keenly, and therefore may 
b^ most liable to have their tempers ruffled by them* 

Punishment should be employed as ^firingli/p as is 
compatible with the attainment of its ends. Ijt is in it* 
8f^ an 0vil f and is attended by several bad conseqy^* 
ces, which are comparatively of slight importance whei| 
it a^dom occurs, but become truly formidable on its 
frequent repetition* These are tlie effects to he ap^ 
prehended on the temper of the child, on its affections^ 
^nd on its principles of action, and consequently on it^ 
|C.onduct. Its 'temper and its affection for its parent are 
yery Ukely to suffer d^i^iog the infliction of punish* 
ment, or the inunediate dread of it^ apd if such sea* 
j^ons often recur, they will afford a degree of permar 
jience to feelings, which would otherwise he incidental 
and transient, and counteracted by the general harmo- 
ny and happy intercourse existiiig between the parent 
and child. On their deplorable nature, when they be? 
Qome habitual, I need say nothing : every parent will 
feel it« The child will also suffer with respect to its 
j;>rincjples of action ; for, in proportion as it is influ€;i3LCr 
cd in its daily conduct by fear of punishment, it acts 
from the motives which govern a slave ; and tliese mo- 
tives will be fallowed by the dispositioi^ and vices of ^ 
slave, (except so far as they are counteracted by other 
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Mid better imytiTes^ and tbeir attendant vtrtucs,) whicSk 
are selfisbness^ meanness, deceit^ and a propensity to 
l^ranny and cruelty. The danger of these evik, and 
of those mentioned before, appaling as they are, mvM 
be encountered, when frequent punishment is necesM'^ 
ry ; but surely ey^y advisable method should be iak/tn 
to avoid or to lessen that necessity. 

This view of punishment strongly shows the proprie^ 
ty of enjoying It, when unhappily it is indispensable, 
in sudi a manner, and with such accompaniments, aa 
may disu*m it as much as may be of its mischief, and 
lead the mind to higher motives. First, then, as blows 
and stripes brutalize and harden more than other pun-* 
isbments, let them, if practicable, be avoided. They 
appeal to mere corporal feding, Without that mixture of 
reflection and xnoral feeling which most other punish- 
ments even of a corporal nature tend to excite. During 
^n im^isonment within a room or a house, a boy wtU 
pfTobaUy be led to think ; but, during a whipping lie 
sypldom reflapts. l%e difference is also apparent, >Mfaen 
th^ alternative is between a whipping imd some fine or 
frivation.*^Another evil attending blows and stripes is, 
that tbey not only so occupy the mind by c(H*poral suf- 
fering as to leave little or no room for otb» nM>ttves : 
bat they are apt to discompose the minds both of pa<t 
Fent and child, and unfit the one to urge such motives, 
and tbe other to ati^end to tkem in a ^Y)per manner^ 
and with a prospect of advantage. This iala most im«« 
partimt cmnsideration. In proportion as motives of a 
higher kind ca«>be mixed with those of a tower, they 
tend esrtremely to quidify the evil which arises from 

10 
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the latter. Grently, th^, oiig^ modes ofiHltiisfanient 
to be avoided whicbf while they press most severdy on 
our animal nature, afford the least room for the influ- 
ence of higher principles*— 'After all> in some cases^ 
nothing will answ^ the puiposes of punishment but blows 
and stripes. These cases, however, will seMmfif if ever, 
occur, I apprehend, in fiimiiies where education has 
been properly conducted. Wherever they do occur, 
they ought to be treated with great oalmness and delib- 
eration : and punishment ought to be accompanied by 
a clear exposition to the culprit of the necesrity of its 
ase, in consequence of other means hat ihg been found 
ineflfectual, and by a deep and cordkd exinression of 
concern, that such a punishment should be necessary ; 
-—and the infliction should be solemn, but not such at 
to excite overwhelming terror, which would obliterate 
any impression made by the precedii^ conversi^im, 
and aggravate evils without a corresponding beiieit# 
After the punishment, great pains ought to be taken ia 
derive every attainable advantage from it, to remedy 
any evils it may hate produced, and to prevent the ne* 
ccsiMy of its repetition* With this ▼iew,ae pi»«nt 
should candact hiotodf towards his child with openness 
and afl^ecttoo, and sh^w that be has a pleasure in gir« 
ing him rewards for good conduct, in gratifying Ui 
iiMiocent wisheSf and in eowulting his happiness. But 
tliia most bedene with nH>deratton and sinplfoitgr; and 
aare mist be taken thsft ihe child shall not be led to 
think thttt tiie'parent to mdiLing his peace with his^ or 
granting him indidgenoea mitMy heoa»e he baa hmsm 
punished* When the child's mind is tranquillized. 
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and fats afifectioiis iqipettr to Sow in their usual conrse* 
llie parent should arail himself of good opportunities of 
oottviiicing the child of his former sin and folly, of the 
unseemliness of his fault, and the beauty ot the opposite 
Tirtue, and of the pain occasioned not to theehild only, 
bat to the parent himself, by the infliction of the pun- 
iabment | and this pain should be contrasted with tlie 
happtnesB all would have enjoyed, had tiie child behav- 
ed well. He sliould do bis utmost also to make- tlie 
child feel the force of higher motives ; the pieasui'e 
which attends the performance of duty and the appro- 
bation of relations ; and, above all, the peace which 
passeth understanding, and the bright sunshine of soul 
which flow from the favour (rf God, as foretastes of the 
•veriasting joys reserved fur those who yield them- 
selves to the guidance of his Holy l^rit, and are re- 
newed in his ioHige. At tte same time, tem^attotis to 
fimnr faults should be lessened as much as po^iblet 
the bqiimtugs of evil shooM be careMly watched and 
^Miedialely cfaediedy and every mdeavour should he 
wmA to mnke the progress in good, easy and pleasant 
it » UBMcessary to go inio detajb on other punish^ 
mumUk They ought to be employed in a simHar sptritf 
•nd with SMdIar precautions, dm regard hsitig had to 
their nature and p ro ba bl e efMs. 

I shonM be mach oonoctfned, if what I havosaid mt 
poniahmente should lead any parent to^ mtM to Mipbf 
Hiemf when necessary. Every method should be used 
to pvevMt or lessen the nooeanty ; but wht« rsally 
MMtedy Oey nmH be inflicted.* In suoh eases, the 



* But too much felf-comimaid and fimmess, tempered by mode* 
f^tioD, cnmot be ezercited. 



cfmldflfl^n of tte ptmhtifneilt is MevO'df 4t» irst nngHt^ 
tttde. M«ck t»* i d^reeate a msfWbmftMt»tii eduea^ 
ttonvIfMy agree wMi m appvwred aatlMf^ytliatiiMelF 
hrfalgenee i* more to be <lf«aieil. M welMen ti»iM 
Divine eominaiid, ¥re islMrtl no^spnilthe cUM bjr qiaK^ 
ing Hie rod. If we copy the DMta&«»Mfl«9 'wt) liiitt 
not be ted by any iiidaceiBml8<t»«cqiiksee ia winflla 
wrong. If we hi^re a jiredotafaaiit llalped erf gin mi 
love of holiness^ our very feelings will preveiit iMflott 
do^g no. Oar prindlidea and kiclteatlins Witt aiko 
iltip6l lis to act wMA vigom* and peraevemee in coMi 
bating etli in oar famiUas. )fo parmUd fbRdaaai^^aa 
love of personal easo^ i»Ai preratt nM aa tO' ^inf^ 
Aeoonteat While tor cmAietinAibMamiMiiadimd 
gentleness, it wiA be as atroagly ni»kad ivy %tmmm 
anddeciaiotk r^ •.m% 

Let Dot My pMpetit feai^ tie lass «f iila ddM^altaa 
«oA frotti proper<6trktoesa:ii ed utalkM i » vAum eMMIb 
ed with the other paiferior^aoofm I am raaooMnmi^ 
ing4 I maeismimteA^liMk onlliacattliwy, tli»^Whi 
kive Ssr bin wHI be Jn«aattie4fby.*8Mh aMiliwaa aialMa 
ing a part of bia syatttiw ' WMmitdtytbamwiiibeikm 
eateem, perbapsao eataam^ &r ttiepareat^ atidJt^i 
atmeeegaat^ to sNaiXTf haw>^ry gfvallf aiteMta eooM^ 
bt^ea to real f^Nitlon^^iao gr^rt^'Moed«An|tI^ieifa 
in at^mpt to iibtoin gpnima aAaiiM by iada igpl wi 
mH not misr. fiii}» but w^l yiodaee >tfie appotita^affi^oti 
kidulgeaoe wfll festaa y rift i lM iftg aa nd aatiaMHt3i, aaii 
wift tiiaai harfeasaof teart A p^aM* wboai ya« 
indulge 1^411 otIenloYe t<vbe WUb yo% in^idteg lojfani 
ajid 8)|ow gr€^ jE»ndfi9i» j^ bat ,i$^ase t^ iad^» aiMi 
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mmp»9*bm edido68s aad indiffMvnee ^i&^iiieUiy Mr 
low. Does ttotth&idiaiigeproTe that fe|f Wi» at llie 
Mloni ^ former f^n^eaimaceOf and was the chief if Btft 
the onlj object; ctf aflMlMi} Ca» we wondv at sttoh 
a. reeidt i GocPs bksstiig accompamesthe peiionBaiice 
of 4atjr ; hb # ^iic a wir e its otmasimu With bis bles9«- 
iSi; all things wiU work together for good. With his 
iil pte a care » what can be eacpected but disa{^iirtm^ 

I shsMealarge somewhat more on this very im<» 
poitiat sithgei^ though oonscioos that I have already 
dotaiaed my rraders long upon it» had th^ra not ap^. 
fearad^ in the Ohrii^ian Observer for Janaary ISlSi 
two iotlaFa whkh throw Kgfat on the point before m^ 
m weH as on ^others of h%h importance in educatioHf 
aad possess the advantage of showing, as it were^ gen* 
srsl rotas reduced to pvaotke. These iotters, with a 
(oaeespbuttlory of the occarion on wUch they 
I WiMsa^ are humrtedin mn i^pendix. 
^ Bewaads an an oagiae ia the hands of a parent^ 
whkh he wtt eaqrioy vrilh fdoasure,**-^ pleasure wbicb^ 
mMko it s w e o teiis Insowa laboars, will increase the af* 
iMalloii of hIacliiUy by riierwfaig wtet an interest ho 
takes In Ma happiness waA wW impart double value to 
the gift be may beslow. IV) give chturlMily t>r grudg- 
iagly wodd be so monstrous, that nothing need be saM 
til prevtMl saeh practfce ; bat I have not seldom thought 
tlwtlhawseen rewards bestowed on children in a 
paoner somewhat ui^gracioiis, and coasequently receiv- 
ed with fffir loss pleoAire than would otherwise have 
been^^Beitody and^ what is more importmity with littio 
10* 



w no ftpi^ftran^e of gr«tN»de to the imi»^ <infii> 
ttris mode ef gi?ltig ought to heeiat^Mty mtoHML W4 
ill know fcow reiy grently eoriMliigti, en reoeMngv 
preeenf^ depend en the maM^ in wUeh it is eff^Ml 
to ns. Will it be mi^ieMd, that Mie eensftlltty <tf chtt^ 
dren ie kse alire en endi oeeai^M? But there mm 
errors more common and more piw|tidldai« Rewaffle 
«(re often of such a mtare at to nomMi senamlitjp^ 
prodigality, er (especially In girls) vanity ; and atM 
more (Wquently no care is taken to faiiMI ii^ the uMA, 
that they ^re not tobeconsMeredpiincipaliyi 
ef pcMonid gratlfteatimi^ hut ratter m meane rf^^ 
Mness and sources ef bounty. If we woiM avo t i 
ttiese evtH it le apparent that the gratifleatlon of Hie 
palate i^oald notice coneolted, and thai riiowy artieietf 
•f drese and unmeanh^ toys ^^re not good rawardai 
StiH less fe n^ney^ (espeoially mach of %} when 4t to 
tobespentjustaatheehildpleaMk Batwbatov«r>isgit4_ 
en, children Aeold bk early im^ dial tbey mm ixmi* 
tees und^ God ; aad^at an employmeatef wtoit they 
9ecelve tr&m HMt parenta or other? in a w«y iAnwIi^ 
to him, while It wSI obtain MaftmMnr^ wiHidao^awBetenf 
all their enjiqnmMtB^ Vhey wttlbeeMily «wde to that 
Arfs, if some paiiis are taken to«iiect<ih}eetoef boan^ 
whom they love, or with whem thoy wHt readily vyma 
patMze; and to pcAnt out ilttle purebasee, as prepaid 
hoABf or tools^ or u^efhl toys, whieh msqr lead tothehp 
knpreremenft, or exercise their ingenuity^ or promeM 
mditft exertfen, at the aame time thi^ ttoy aArd^pkaa^ 
ure. Thus their ilttle pwq^erty, instsad ef aAtetaiBtorh^ 
ii^to IHnoUty a»d eAar viciaae preptHMJIiuiy mmj 
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ctwMbvt^ imy fimtertanjr to «m^ hivigMM^ <rf ^Mv 
Mitty Md flMnlil penrora, IIm flonnifig of thtk^ dtsfMh 
iittoiM^ ftiid^ Abore iiU^ to tfaair kein^ euiy trained in 
flw AMt important, piriNips, of aU haJbits, tttt of mw- 
log aH tliey po a occo as not thoir own» hot GMPSf mni 
ioKt of alwaj^ associating ploaaafo with duty, and at 
Oraaidering ^tho former M not only unhalloived in il« 
aeM^ tiat as wanting its beat tngipediont, and acavoel^ la 
i Mer »o its nam^ wfien severed ft«m the latter. 
BnA tii0 iiigliast and noblest use of rewM^ la to 
»4ba soul to its [nroper ekivation» to give noble aMi 
I fluatives dieir dae inflaence mw % and la 
eipate it tpom a thraMam lo those of m inferior 
Und. The fbrmer ar^ gratitade and tore to Ood» the 
6i!rerof«Bgoadf and to parents and otbtar beniAe# 
laiBy bia viocf^erento on eaiibf in its AbiMbaten* Tim 
lattar ave^ a lore of pi e as a re , «id an aTorsian to paim 
In prspavHon as tbe first predomlnale* seMshaess ia 
asantoractcd; and iv^areledtotbeooirtMi^lalion, andt 
love and taittatton of Ae adoraUe perfbeltans of the 
Bidae If atarob A bnmaa beings in wbein Ike lastava 
the nding'prlnetidet is shat op, as it wat^ witUn tba 
tsaro^ baa a d s of fgy md wiHr be engaged in sladying 
lite gpat ifi o a tion eg ^ose mean and grayelling Kaposi* 
flans wUeh be baovgbt into the world. He wiH ra» 
main what he was orq^aifyf ^emiUy, sensnai, derfli. 
iab/' << m lore* of pteimra rather than a lover of 6od«^ 
■aw tndispeneable, then, is it to- lead tbe yoatbftil 
mind i» hiak foeyimd tbe mere p oss s ssi on- <rf a reward^ 
and of Uie graiifteajtiona it can bestow ; - to direct ila 
view to 4im lave tf Oia Immediate daa^» mA, abaw 



«tlU«o.%)0W4rmi»who|Nit<lMitbTO iflto the !4ftt 
Bftr^ hmttp Md cotiftrred «pm bin aU hiB ability if 
^ bw^ibl^ fu^ crested tb^ TOiy thfaig wl^b thn 
cbiU bitfsi roeei?ed fn» bis h^wtr ! AumtelettdM?^ 
wm to gi?e« cbild sucb Tiaws wiU mUnraUy bo m* 
W W g— iod bjF im expoiitioii of the Divine bdbioss tnA 
jietice, and of tbe impoaoibility of the .mboly btteg 
ft^rmmt^y the o^od* of Divuie lore. The wiftdfliai 
of God. will abo bo doscribod aaoptoiaf to bb rkfw 
tireqr mcoss of tbo human heart ; «id bia poiwrr aa 
wifciaf; it impoasiblo to oacapo the paairiiaieKly or looa 
tbo b|i09iii9% be afipainta. Thm his wbob eharaclae 
iriU be brought before the child; and Ooae attribalai 
iFhtcb would be moet likdj to he rqadeifey coMag^ aef 
it ware» in the train of love and boantyy witt be awfiil 
irithont prodiu^ing horror i and by flie Divine bd^i£< 
fiKtien and venerafion wUl be. exfiited in harwnniiM 
Hiien in bia hmm. Oh^ >tbft joj of heart to thci 
farent^ who leea hia ehild eater npon the Ueesed path 
whiok>iataleadbiintohie God! Let him eiare n^ 
Ipina in cMdw^big bin iorwm-d in it^ in saaMtbing it 
ta hiaaiapSf and in shielding him fiwn sedaction ta the 
ij«htorldft Henwstnothapetoi^fbcthiaoiijpet^ 
Sit kctarea* at itatod times^ Thqrwoald^aetiaiprob- 
aMj^^ disgust rather than benefit; and even if thej 
osid4 bo made agreeable and imfiressive, cbey wonlA 
be tofpotten in*the hoar of te mp t at ion. Bia o^ect can 
onljr beattwied by walcliiag.the little iacideiitB of thia 
4ay and taking advaiitaga of them for its promotion* 
This course must be parsnedi^ntlyy and as pleaaai^' 
ai» p ai sibip to, the <^nldi hot 4^»V0.by means.whi^ 
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iMportaiiee^tlieMdittTtow. There nm^to no flal* 
imty, no deceit^ no soperfieiAl bealii^ of sfif4tmA. 
wmmiB^; k«t seal awl homBty nurt be coMbtned wMir 
diM ailowMMsts for the iviFeakness, tenderness, and'vi^ 
§lity of a chMf and with patknce^ ben%i^ and liH^ 
If the letters in the Christian CHiserver, already men^ 
thmedy ImA not appeared^ I shonid imve enlarged ratfe* 
•TflioPi on Boaie pginli conneeted witti this snbject^ 
tlKin fri^ jMnr be necoMary* It may be snfieleat ttf 
s^f brieiifv IM a parent, in panuin^ the ooorso^nMeh 
Iwtfbec iireceaiBien^klyhavereeDnrgetorep i ^e wtnti i t fon^ 
appeabt pcMMMions, and mahe tbe best nse be can of 
b^inns and passages of flcriptore, already learnt Wy the 
4biht{ Let hiai^meh the OMWcienee, awakM etuMo^ 
aftc^oa, gralitade: I^toieMsuiitgeifeHiMssaMd 
s a »< ldei ioe by kindneaa mtt ynipatty y and be^ badh 
Ito enxelBe of porMal aalfei<»ii7 an BM^ be caa^ 
^Wi»9 that be wMm not to ose^it^ aiA tim^if oU^ 
edtoibsofbe waLbetaiaetn;eA4MMy 1^ a sensai of 
daty« ftil&oagh Uia ^ daigr siidiaTbar to «^ 
tho beaHlifM fbrhMraMooof Sb Bnri toicairis gbitaaan^ 
bii laastgnard i^siast laaiiy and amtoiesBb Heattiil 
ndt fM tbiMgh'temtoness in ttve diUdf or fiMa alleBi» 
tlon to his own ease er oMveaieiica, duly to notice te 
Ibalts he.aiay diacovievw Inrthis rei^aet ho ntnal mt 
onisystanH and wfib n iid b»iatt ageonristeneyai i d fest eaA» 
iaess. iiomlimit^agalMiae risings of bad ts»i* 
penH and against mere pvefessioBSf and eoiinteraet 
si^ovib'byhiO'Oivwgood tSB^wr, by his own tn^ 
Md niodeity and sia^piMlkyvand^y tavaiag the qpa.af 
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W ^Hd upon Ws heart, as iwbB as by inore dtp^, 
tlM^gb porhapB not mahpt M:Bcmimm means. When the 
ebiU bas isoi9»iitied a &^ he will allow tfme for t^- 
covery from iodd^itri agihitfoti^ and accept no pro^' 
fessiws of n^e^anee and good intention, while thtf 
9tiit« (rf the teart appears doubtfol : taking ca^e to im- 
Itt-efs on the child, that tke great object he should have 
iQ y^w 9hoidd be to malie his peace with 6M/ thai 
the oflfenc^ has been an offence agahwt Bad, who seci^ 
tbe jUimoi^ souK He will fed the high importance ^ 
Hie work in which he is engaged, and his ow^ we^«' 
oessapdinsttfieiencyi and will pot np from time td 
time secret as^nrfaons to Ood for his Messing on blm- 
adf, as w^ as on Us chSM ; md will powvere wM 
there is a s^tiitftiolmT: an^earance of mM and ingerft-' 
aaar«p«»tmce« ThonghtbechildshoaUiiotbebK^iigiit 
by h^ labomv to trae obrisiten conversii^, (for in thttf^ 
great woik>-8o |M^i»% biaown, Qod will grant c^^ 
tainty oC success to no human agent,) yet they wiM n* 
ts^l tfakiky to make a salutary impression. A con« 
moasness of ligbt aad wrong will be strengthened ^ 
Isanvilibeemw less a princi^irfaction ; and conscience 
!i»ttstaBd more in tbe^ce of |iaiifa(bment His love 
of hte pimntBy and his dofet^nce tbr them, willihcrease t 
good Imbtts will be formed, and a gen^^ respect at 
tea^forreiijsioiiwitlbe cherished. Be will, in this 
way, undergcr an Jm|i(yii||mt»cbange. The system under 
which he is brought ^ in <«te the nuttare attd admmti- 
tion of the Lord ;'' and his parent may humbly hope 
timt it Witt be << a scboolmtoter to brli^ him to Christ.^ 
With matty present disaj^^tifeitlBi perliVB as to jUm 
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tthcidf he may yef hitttAiy ho^ that its valae will be 
deejdy fdt at some future and mare bappy period; 
when, lindef God's proyidence, the soil is fblly prepar- 
ed for the ^wth of the good seed, llien may that 
town in childhood shoot up with Tigour, and bear abun- 
dant fruit But very frequently, I am convinced, God 
vouchsafes a more speedy and visible blessing. The 
fUrent sees the vfotk of genuine regeneration com* 
mence and proceed under his eye in early youth. He 
has the si^rmie ha^iiness c^ secnig his child, with' 
true snbmissioii of heart, look vp to his Saviour, and 
put himself under, the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In 
rdigion, indeed, as in every thing, the child will be a' 
child — ^iU4Blermed, weiA:, wavering, and inconsistent : 
but still there may he sati8f«}tory evidence that he 19 
gradually conquering his native eomiptioBs^ and be- 
ginning to acquire Christian graces ; that he is renew* 
ing in the sj^t of hb mind, and attakiing a portion 
of the image (^ God. 

It may be pnq^ to add, on the subject of rewards^ 
iStmtf in addition to the vahie they ^rive from other* 
GODsideiratioiiSf they possess high io^rtance in au9e# 
in which punishment must be often employed as anti<i 
dot^ to the evik which attend it Without them, (a#t 
in many puUicli schpols^) punishment has a great ten-i 
d^ncy to exaqierate and harden ; and that to such' 
adegreeaseven to lead the culprit to glory in snfl^** 
ing, without sbrinidng at the time, and without being* 
9ji all aflbcted either hefoe or after. In proportion to 
the horror with which a christian parent contemplirtes 
sych obduracy^ urill.hiQ be anxious to pnsveiit evei*y ap^ 
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|iroadito it : and it is obvimis how imcli tbe ii|^ ma- 
ploynieiit of rewards will assist him in his endeavoiirsb 
by showing bis affectioiiy softening the heart of the 
child^ and placiiig it under the inflqence of a better mo- 
tive than fear« I know a mimerous (skmily, in whicli 
tiiere is seldom a greater punishment inflicted^ than the 
withholding of a reward* When this is not sufficienf^ 
some deduction is generally made from a little proper^ 
<y in the parent's bands, consisting (^ an accumidation 
gf rewards. In that fitmily^ it is naiuil» i^r every 
lesson^ to give some nimberj proportioned to its merits 
to be added to the numerical sum possessed by the 
child from former rewards. The addition is perform- 
ed by Die child, who may incur a known loss of one or 
two, if the calculation should be wrong* These num- 
bers are considenad as worth a certain wun, say is, 
per hundred ; which the child receives for them at the 
published rate, upon application, for iwy purpose 
which the parent approves.* The remaining numbers, 
Qot «u;hanged for money, continue the property of the 
ehild^-^This litQe detail may appear unnecessary ; but 
education consists of details, and its success d^)euds 
much OB their proper selection and management A 
aystemof this sort comprises roaay advantages; tor, 
besides being a regular plan for conferring rewards, it 
makes the child early acquainted with property and 
its uses, and provides for his property bmng the reward 
<rf his merit ; and it also ^aces the whole so immedi- 

* One of tbese tickets (which may be made of common p^iste- 
board) becdmes a suitable punishment to the child, when given up 
t5 tke parent in consequence of its failure in duty* Amui. Eb. 
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ately under the eye and control of the parent^ as to en- 
able him both to prevent its abuse and to give any sug- 
gestions as to its employment. It possesses a further 
advantage of some consequence ; that of rendering chil- 
di*en adroit in adding and subtracting by the head, 
without this being made a regular object of study. 

I cannot dismiss the consiiferation of rewards and 
punishments, without cautioning parents, on the one 
hand, against the miscliief of permitting servants, ex- 
cept in very particular cases, to employ them to any 
considerable extent ; and on the other, against suffer- 
ing those faults and merits of children, which manifest 
themselves in the nursery, to escape due notice. Hav- 
ing already made some remarks on tiie general char- 
acter of servants, with reference to education, it will 
be unnecessary now to enlarge on tliat point. The 
management of punishments is far too delicate to be 
entrusted to such hands. When a child is very violent, 
he must indeed be put under immediate restraint by 
any one who happens to be present; but ser/ants 
should not be allowed to do more in this way than tlie 
exigency of the case demands ; and re€oursc should 
immediately be had to the parents, or, in tlieir absence, 
to those who supply tlieir place. With respect to re- 
wards, servants would probably be lavish, and indis- 
criminate, and capricious in their use, neither guarding 
against the evils to be feared, nor forming any tolera- 
ble estimate of the higher and more durable advanta- 
ges to be derived from them. Something must be al- 
lowed in a nursery in the way both of punishment and 
reward ; but it ought to be confined within yery nar- 
11 " 
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row limits. The parents, particularly the mother, 
should keep a vigilant eye over the course of things 
there, and interfere in pe4*son in all cases of importance. 
From several of the preceding observations, it will 
be inferred, that very much may be done in inducing 
a child to perform his d«ty without having recourse to 
rewards and punishments. Appeals to his sense of 
right and wrong, to his gratitude and his love, to bis 
dread of the displeasure and desire of the favour of his 
parents, and far more of his Sanctifier, his Savioui^ 
and his Heavenly Father : — such appeals, pressed with 
tenderness, but with warmth, and accommodated to 
the age, knowledge, and disposition of the child, will 
be found of great efficacy at a very early age, and will 
become more potent instruments of good in proportion 
as a child advances in knowledge, in right feeling, and 
in sound habits, and, above all, as he obtains more and 
more of the divine blessing. A parent ought, from the 
very commencement of education, to look principally 
to these means of exciting his child f* to eschew evil, 
and to do good ^*' and should consider rewanls and 
punishments as inferior and subordinate. How will he 
rejoice to observe the increasing influence of these 
higher and nobler motives, and bis child making a 
progress towards that holy state in which they become 
decidedly the paramount principles of action — ^the un- 
fli^puted lords of all other principles ! — But I must nat 
Buffer myself to dwell a second time on this animating 
subject. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Examfle — EmukUion.^-Effect of personal Character of 
Parents.^-^Deceit. 

JL HERE is one additional stimulus to be used with 
children : it is that of earamp/e.— We all know how 
powerfully this is recommended as a source of good by 
our holy religion. Jesus, our Saviour, *< was given us 
as an example, tliat we should follow his steps.'* 
What Christian, who contemplates that blessed Exam- 
ple with holy affection, and who feels a warm grati- 
tude fop the unutterable condescension of liis Divine 
Master, in affording to him this help in his spiritual 
course, will not exert himself to give his children all 
the benefit he can, from the example, not only of 
Christ, hut of those who, however inferior, are yet his 
true servants ! He will extend his. view further, and, 
from the mass of characters of a lower description, he 
will select examples to be placed before his children. 
Here, indeed^ he will proceed with much caution, and 
employ much discrimination. But as he will obsei've, 
even among persons of this class, many who are emi-. 
nent for some amiable disposition, or useful habit, or 
praise-worthy attainment, so he wUl not fail to draw 
the attention of his pupil to them ; and in pointing out 
to him what may be effected by the force of very infe- 
rior motives, he will impress on his mind what ought 
to b€ the eticacy of those which flow from the religion 
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of Clirist. He will also hold out^ but V'ith more re- 
luctance and reserve, not only those who are, in the 
most empbatical sense, vicious characters, but also 
those who have grossly neglected means of improve-? 
ment, atid those whose conduct, whether through error 
or thoughtlessness, is absurd or mischievous, as warn- 
ings to deter from like courses. There are many and 
great advantages in conveying instruction in this way. 
What is holy, estimable, and amiable, or the reverse^ 
will be better understood, and especially by children^ 
when exhibited in action, than when described in the 
abstract. It will also be far more likely, according to 
its real quality, to engage the affections, or create dis- 
gust and abhorrence, when so exhibited ; for it is a gen- 
eral, though by no means an universal, truth, that, to 
an unsophisticated mind, virtue in active life will be 
lovely, and vice hateful. A parent will take care, at 
first, to select instances for his child's observation, in 
which these appear clearly in their appropriate col- 
ours ; and afterwards, when his estimate of things be- 
comes pretty just, and his taste tolerably correct, the 
parent will venture, by degrees, to call his attention to 
other instances, in which good and bad qualities or 
habits are so intermixed as to lead a careless observer 
to w rong conclusions, affording to his piipil the benefit 
of his own expejience in developing and separating the 
component parts of such characters, and in assigning 
to each due praise or blame. Such representations will 
obtain a more easy admission into tlie youthful mind, 
if accompanied by proofs of the tendency of virtue to 
promote happiness, and vice misery. Tlus tendency 



must be showily not in any abstract way, bat by pdnt** 
ing out effects of this kind in the individual instances 
which come under review. If, on such occasions, teil^ 
demess, and delicacy, and discrimination are combined 
with warmth and feeling, the child will listen with 
much interest, and the pai*ent may hope for God's bles- 
sing, and for excellent fruits from this very pleasant 
branch of education. 

In this course, however, there are serious evils to be 
avoided. 

Praise and blame must be dealt out with moderation^ 
and often with d^fidence. — "So human being can be en- 
titled to more than moderate praise; and no man who 
aspires to love his neighbour as himself, will think him- 
self warranted in unlimited or unguarded censure, or 
will feel a disposition to employ it. To be prone to 
extremes in forming a judgment of others, is always 
foolish, and often highly presumptuous and offensive. 
Woe be to the parent who leads his child into this er- 
ror. Next to the child himself, be may be the great- 
est suSlsrer from so doing. 

He must also be careful not to fostel* in the child a 
fastidious or captious, or even a critical spirit. Let 
him never fail to inculcate, that the first and great bu- 
siness of every individual is to do his own duty ; and 
that, though there are many reasons for endeavouriirg 
to foi*m a true estimate of the character and conduct of 
others, yet this estimate must always be formed with 
modesty and charity, and with a recollection that we 
are not their judges j to their own Master tlicy must 
stand or falL . If, indeed, children should be unhappily 
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exposed to auch iotercovrse with those whose tempera 
or habits are blam^Ue, and likely to mislead tbenif 
no motive of this nature will jiistify a parent in neg-* 
lecting to guard them against the evils to be a^e- 
hendcd. He nmst bold up the persons in questiott aa 
wamings before the eyes of his family. ^ 

Further ; he must hold out ejcam^bs to bis cliild in 
such a way as not to excite emulaiim.'^To imitate aii 
exaiiiple is one thing : to rival any person^ and endea- 
vour to obtain a superiority over him, is another. It 
is very true, as is maintained by the defenders, of em* 
ulation, that it is impossible to make prc^ess towards 
excellence without outstrippti^ oth^uk But snreljF 
there is a great difference between the attainment of a 
8upei4ority over others, being a mere consequence of 
exertions ai*ising from other motives, and a zeal to at* 
tain this object, being itself a motive for exertion. Ev<( 
ery one must see, that the effects produced on the mind 
in the two cases will be extremely dissimilar* £nro<- 
lation is a desire of surpassing others, for the sake of 
superiority, and is a very powerful motive to exer-^ 
tion. As such, it is employed in most puUic sc^oob ; 
but in none, I believe, ancient or modei*n, iias it been 
so fully and systematicidly brought into actim, aa in 
the scliools of Dr. BeU and Mr. Lancaster. Whate^* 
er may be the merits of the schods of either of these 
gentlemen in other respects, (a question on wUch il 
is unnecessary to enter,) in this they Kppear to me to 
commit such an offence against christian morals, that 
no merits could atone for it* I cannot but think ena* 

• We are happf in belkfing, that tincc the publication of 



ulation an unbailowed principle of actian ; — as scarce* 
]y9 if at ally to be disjoined irom jealousy and envy, 
from pride and contention ; — ^incompatible with loving 
our neighbour as oufrsdves ; and a principle of such 
poteiicy as to be likdy to engiH)S8 tbe mind, and turn 
it habitually and violently from the motives which it 
^ould be the great business of education to cherish 
and render predominant ; namely, a sense of duty, and 
gratitude and love to Gwh Instead of enlai*ging on 
this subject, I beg leave to refer the readw to Mr. 
Gri«b(M*ne's remarks upon it, in hi9 '< Duties of Wo^ 
men." If emulation is an unhfdlewed motive, it can* 
not innoc^tiy be employed, whatev^ good efibcts may 
be espeded from it. We must not do evil that good 
may come. But if anx du-istian should deem it not 
absolutely unhallowed^ few will deny, I think, Aat it is 
questionable and dangerous. Even then, in this more 
Iftvounriile view of emulation^ ought it to be used, ex- 
cept it can be shown to be necessary for tbe infusimt 
of vigour ii|to the youthful mind, and for securing a 
respectable progress in literature? I can say, from 
experience, that it is not necessary for the attainm^t 
of those ends. In a numerous family witli which I am 
well acquainted, emulation has been carefully and suc- 
cessfully excluded, and yet tbe acquirements of the dif- 
fierent dbttdren ba^e been very saAbfiactory* I can 
bear the same testimony with respect to a large Sun- 

this work in England, ten years ago, there have heen many im- 
provements in Mr. Lancaster's system of education, and that un- 
der its pretcnt appeanmec it mtctt with decidid approbftti«it ih 
tbit country. 
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day School with which I have been connected Tor many 
years*— I have often heard of virtuous emulation ; but 
can emulation ever be so characterised in a christian 
sense? Whether it may, in that loose sense of virtue 
which those adopt who take the worldly principle of 
honour for their rule, I will not stop to inquire. 

But it is not sufficient not to excite and employ emu- 
lation on plan and system, as a stimulus in education ^ ~ 
great care ought to be taken to Exclude it. And great 
care will be necessary ; for it will be continually ready 
to show itself; and if not checked, it will soon attain 
strength, strike its roots deep in the heart, and produce 
bitter fruits, which, in the eyes of a Christian, will be 
ill-compensated by the extraordinary vigour and energy 
it will give to scholastic studies. When examples are 
held out for imitation, (a very different thing, be it al- 
ways remembered, from emvlation,') or as warnings, 
the child must be made sensible that its state in the 
sight of God is rendered neither better nor worse by 
the virtues or the faults of others, except so far as they 
may have influenced, or may Jiave failed to influence, 
its own conduct ; that it ought to love its neighbour as 
itself, and to rejoice in every advance made by anoth- 
er in what is good, and to lament over all his faults 
and defects, without one selfish thought being suffered 
to check the joy or the concern ^— that it oaght there- 
fore to wish all its companions all success in their com- 
mon studies with the same sincerity with which it 
wishes for its own success, and to be affected by their 
faults and failures in the same manner it would be by its 
own. It should be made sensible, in proportion as it 
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may give way io fedings the reverse of tbese^ that its 
« eye will be evil because others are good ;•* an4 it wiB 
act in opposition to the injunction^ << Mind not every 
one his own things, but every one also the things of 
others ;'* and to a whole host of scriptural precepts and 
examples. These things must be inculcated, not by 
lectures in general terms, but by applying such views 
to all the little incidents wliich call for them as theiy 
successively arise. The child must also be made sen- 
sible how much better it is for himself that his com- 
panions should be eminent for laudable attainments^ 
and good qualities ; for that, in proportion to their ex- 
cellence in these respects, they wiU be useful and esti- 
mable companions, and ought to be objects of his af- 
fection. All little boasts of having done better than 
this or that brother or sister, and every dii^sltion td 
disappointment when they succeed best, should be check- 
ed, and the lesson of *« rejoicing with tbem tJiot do rf- 
jfoice, and of weeping with them (hat weep^^ must be 
very diligently inculcated.* 

Lastly, a parent must take special care always to 
give the example of Jesus Christ a most decided practical 
pre-eminence above all others. — It is this to which the 
child's attention must be continually turned ; it is |fafs 
which lie must be taught equally to love and to revere : 
it is this alone on which he should learn to rely, with 
unvarying confidence, as always pure and perfect. In 

* Tbe foregoing opinioBt on ErouUtioa hAve been controvert, 
ed by a writer in tlie Christian Observer ; and this important sub- 
ject is likely to undergo much useful discussion in that respecta- 
ble publication. 
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addition to the more direct and immediate benefits he 
will derive from thus flying to the example of his Sav- 
iour for guidance in his christian pathy he will^ hj the 
divine blessiag^ be powerfully led to love Him, whose 
blessed image is so frequently before his eyes. He vrill 
obtain that near acquaintance with his perfections^-:- 
that frequent intercourse, as it were, with himself — 
which call forth increasing admiration, and reverence^ 
and regard. Thus will commence a transformation 
into a similitude of that excellence which has found a 
way to his heart : and, « beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord/' he will be ** changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord/' 

But all endeavours to make right impressions on the 
mind of a child will very generally be found ineffectual, 
if the character of the parent does not correspond with 
his instructions, and inspire his child with esteem and 
affection. ' It is surprising how God honours his own 
image among men. Faint as it is, even in the best, still 
its proximity gives it effect, and it exercises a portion of 
his own sovereign power over the hearts of his creatures. 
T%is has been found to be the case in a remarkable man- 
ner among savage and idolatrous nations, when holy 
men haye lived for a length of time among them as 
Missionaries. Every one must be struck with tlie .ef- 
fect produced by living examples of the christian gra- 
ces, on reading accounts of the Moravian Missions ; 
and still more, perhaps, when, in the history of India, 
he finds what a wonderful ascendency the holy Swartz 
obtained over the Hindoos of all ranks, from the high- 
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est to the lowest But it is unnecessary to look isio far 
from home, to be convinced of this truth. We every 
day 5ee it exemplified among ourselves in the respect 
and affection which good men generally acquire, when' 
their light has long shone before the sane neighbour- ' 
hood. If the beauties of the christian character thus 
recommend themselves to persons of mature age, whose 
evil habits are often so confirmed, and whose tastes are 
so vitiated, it will not be matter of wonder that they 
should have peculiar charms for the minds of children. 
Let a parent exhibit this character with cpnsistency 
and prudence, and he will seldom fail to be loved and 
revered by his children. And when this is the case, 
what authority will belong to his example ! what weight 
to all his admonitions ! what ready attention will be 
paid to his very wishes ! The difficulties of education 
will be wonderfully smoothed. Ill-humour, distaste to 
particular studies, impatience under restraints^ eye- 
service and deceit, a disposition to look on a parent as 
a hard master, not to mention other evils, wHl be in a 
very great degree avoided. If it may be allowed to use 
the Prophefs language, «* crooked places will be made 
straight, and rough places plain." But in proportion 
a^ a parent fails to resemble in character that Divine 
Being who appoints him, as it were, his vicegerent in 
bis family, this picture will fail to be realized ; and in 
the woret cases it will be reversed. Let, then, every 
parent look well to himself. — Having touched on this 
most impoiiiant subject, when treating of education at 
an earlier age, I will not enlarge on it now. I cannot, 
however, omit to mention an incident^ which (tlianks to 
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€k>d !) made a very salutary impression on me many 
years ago. On entering the school-room of a Mora- 
Tian family, I saw amidst some a^prc^riate inscriptions 
on the wall) intended as mementos to tlie children, the 
following one put up by the teacher for her own use : 
«* Never correct in anger.** Much might be expected 
in a young family where the governess was so con- 
scious of the importance of strict watchfulness over her- 
self, as to record, in the face of her scholars, her own 
condemnation, if she should ever suffer herself to be led 
to exercise her authority in one of its most delicate and 
important functions, when disqualified by a want of 
calmness from exercising it properly. Such self-atten- 
tion could not be confined to a sin^e point, but, having 
entered the system, would pervade its different parts. 
My expectations were not disappointed. A more esti- 
mable teacher, and better taught, better principled, 
more affectionate, more orderly, and more happy schol- 
ars, I think I never saw. The excellent instructress 
would find, in her own personal iniprovement, and in 
the gratification she could not fail to derive from tlie 
state of her scholars, and from their respect and love, 
a tenfold recompense for all her resolute self-scrutiny 
and self-denial. Let us follow her steps, and we may 
all hMmbly hope for a like reward. 

It is my object to propose, for the consideration of 
parents, the general principles in education which ap- 
pear to me to form the right foundation for such details 
in practice, as the endless variety in the dispositions of 
children may require. With one exception, therefore, 
I shall not enter on a consideration of specific faults. 
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Hiis exceptkm is deceit — I s^ct this Tice» not Veeanae 
it is pre-eminrat in eiiorailty» but because it cherishes 
all other vices^ by opposing itself to the means emploj- 
ed for tiieir removaL By the secrecy in which it de* 
lights^ and the veil which it casts over the character^ 
it prevents evils from being clearly discovered ; and by 
assuming a fair appearance of rq>entance when they 
are detected : and sometimes even when they secretly 
exist in great malignity^ by making a specious show of 
the opposite virtues, it baffles the endeavours of rela- 
tions lb remove them^ and completely shuts out genu- 
ine repentance and reformation. While other vices 
predominate in tiie soul, there are often recurrenpes df 
deqp remorse and earnest prayer, and of very consid- 
erable exertions to conquer them ; but deceit usually 
stifles mental pangs, lulls the soul into a fatal apathy, 
and employs all those energies in raveling its chains 
i^ch ouglit to be exerted for its deliverance. , Other 
vices are, generally, neither present at all times, nor 
regular in their r^om | but deceit is always at work, 
and scarcely allows of an interval, in which the soul is 
so fkr relieved from its immediate influence as to be 
in a state to be recovered from its thraldom. No won- 
der, then, that this vice should possess an awful pre- 
enunence in vitiating the character and h^Hlening tiie 
heart ! In our blessed Saviour's severe condemnation 
at the Screes and liiarisees, where be accuses them of 
dmost every species of crime, their hypocrisy is placed 
in the very forefront of their offences, and insisted upon 
again and again : << W<ie unto you. Scribes and Fbar- 
isees, hypocrites V^ How anxious^ then, should a par- 
1£ 
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ent be to guard erery a/vMueio such a ciijii^ by check*' 
iitg the first dawnings of art and Aemt, whatever ap- 
pearance they may aaanaae^ and by^enp^iuraging truths 
ingenuousaessy and siinpUcity of character iq every 
pos^ble way. The child ought to be armed against 
temptations to deceit, by being forew|U*ned on what oc- 
casions they will present themselves^ and instructed by 
what means they are to be resisted. He should also be 
strongly reminded, when such occasions actually oc- 
cur, of the existing danger : and such a coui'se shoidd 
be pursaed by flie parent as to facilitate his escape. 
Thus, when a fault has been committed^ or a little dif- 
ference with a play^feilow has occurred, and an ex- 
planation is required by the parent, gteat care shpuld 
be taken to remind the chUd of the du^ of truth and 
ingenuousness, and to cheek that eagerness and h^te^ 
in the relation of oircumstaaces which will be likely to 
lead him to gire a false colour to tiiem. The danger 
of his palliating some things, and exaggerating others, 
should be pointed out ; and while be is kindly warned 
how g^voosly his fauU (if he should have committed 
one) would be aggravated by such copduct, the loveli- 
ness of truth and candour in the ey^es both of God and 
man, and especiidly under trying circumstances, shpuld 
be set before him, and he should receive every proper 
encouragem^it to adhere to them. When he has done 
his duty in this respect, whatever may have been amiss 
in his precedHi^ conduct should be noticed in a§ leni- 
Wit a manner as is compatible with a fidi m^ntenance 
of tiie distinction between ri|^t and vjfrong, and a due 
sense of tlie importuioe of Ibe particular case. He 
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should be tnade to feel how tenderly he is treated o«i 
accoant of his candour^ hn^ bofw rery different his 
treatment would have been bad be acted otherwise. 
But> above all, he should be made tensiUe joS the terri- 
ble load of divine wrath which must rest on every cliild 
who endeavours to hide or excose a fiwtt by lies, pre-' 
varication or concealment ; of the in^ossiUlity of par- 
don without repentance, and of the impossibiUty of 
cordial repentance when the mouth will not << make 
confession to sahration/' Then riiouid be described in 
miM and sober, but warm, cohNn*s, (warm from tb^ 
lively, parentri, and christian impressions whence tbcgr 
proceed,) the intnite Uesskigs of an approving ew^ 
science, and of that peace which pasoeth all understand- 
ing, arising from a sense of sin forgiven, and of divine 
favour restored, contrasted with the cfnroding sense 
of tmpardoned guHt, and of beii^ sulqact to the frown 
of an offended God. If fliechiU has been well educat- 
ed, bis feelings win reftMy respond to the notes you 
strike ; and yon will see in his covntenance and air a 
cordial assent to the scriptural re|H*sse«tatio% that 
^^the ways of religi^i are way9 of j^easantness, and 
all her paflis are peace,'' and Oat. the wicked has no 
peace, but ^ is like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest" When a lie has been detected, it shoidd be 
'treated as one of the greatest crimes, and every en- 
deavour shoidd be used to ix its guilt on the conscience, 
and lead the culprit to deep and genuine r^entance. 
Even much Kghter instances of fUsehood should meet 
with very serious intention. Pains sbouM be taken to 
pomt out their connenen with Ites^ aod their deriva- 
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tioB from the same principle^ and consequenfly tiieir 
hatefulness in tlie sight df God. -The cmidact which 
ought to have been pnraued by the ehHd shoidd be par- 
ticularized, and its beauty alid happy consequences 
dwelt upon and contrasted with the deformity of flie 
' fhult which he has committed, and the guilt, and re^ 
morse, and parental distrust, and dfrine displeasure 
which he has incurred. Dc^t oft^ takes deep hm^ 
in a child from such jests and tricks being allowed tm 
aflbrd it encourageatent Jetrts and tricks are not on* 
ly generally connected witfi art, but very frequently 
derive their supposed merit from that very circum«> 
stance. Surely this is playing with edged tools ! The 
ehiM, who is allowed to sharpen his wKs in overreach* 
ing his companions in jest, will soon acquire a taste 
forth^ employment of his fi^ultits, and shnpifcSty 
and plain deaHi^ will appear ihsl|Ad to him. From 4e<- 
ceiving in jest^ he wiH soon proceed to deceive in ear^ 
nest ; and the pleasare ^ich he has been in the habit 
of deriving flHwi success in the one course will be felt# 
and perhaps in a higher degree, from success in the 
other* Is It not by moch thw safer coarse, to diseoun* 
t^nance, and even fitttid^ the exerdse ot ingenuity in 
tte way that has been neotioiled 7 God, in his wis-^ 
dom and goo^ktess, has supjdied an abundance of inno- 
cent means of exMiirating the mind, and drawing forth 
its powers, and many of them are of the most usrful 
kind. Buch will present themselves to every parent, 
and leave Uto^ ^ithofrt excuse wio permit dangerous 
habits among their children, for the sake of improving 
their faculties, and promoting tlieir happiness* I would 



not say, as thepoet does oC a bald pteaaiuitrjfib^tsiQw 
^yi^^ ^nd integrity of mind, 

bat I bfdie^^ that of all good disfiositiDns these are re« 
starred wMi th^ greatest difficulty when art^ and cun* 
vin^ and deceit^ have had possession of the soul. It 
sometimeshappraiSy that the harsh means used by. a pa- 
rent to .eradioite a fault • lead the child to deceit The 
tcim^tien to deny hi» guilty and escape the very severe 
punishment he eiqiects^ is almost irresistible. Some* 
times also the methods taken to extort confession^ 
when, a faidt is stroi^Iy suspected, lead to f^ false con* 
fiBssion, wh^ the child is really innocent. With what 
horror have I seen a lady recollect a scene oi flus kind 
in which shie was engaged when a child \^ 

One of the most jureg^apt sources of deceit in chil- 
dren is the art to which those who manage them have 
recourse. If a parent is disingenuous ; if he employs 
false pretensions to obtain his ends i if he affects dis- 
positions which he does not feel ^ or in any other way 
violates truth and dncerity in his conduct towards his 
child, or even in his conduct towards other persons in 
the presence of his child ^ he may be assured that 
great evil will follow. It is surprising how quick chil- 
dren are, in discovering the dispositions and motives of 
those about them, and in detecting any inconsistency 
between their practice and their professions. This 
aruteness and sensibility, however, while tliey inake a 
bad example in a parent extremely dangerous, give 

• There is an interesting anecdote on this subjdct in the 
Christiui Obserrer, roL 11 p. 665. \ 

12*^ 



propoHioiuiiir weiglit and «Acaey to a good one* Let 
him nnifomily adhere to aim^icity and godly sinceri- 
ty ; let htm yield to naii^te^HMat to violate those fon- 
daaiental and beanttfid branches of the christian dunv 
aotn^ by any aH^nfmee^pfoseattttq^sdieneyf ttttM 
in Hm nanagemeat of bis ebSd <Hr ia soy other pariof 
hisoonducti aad^ esq^of ing at tibe smm timo other 
ft mews to i^romote the ^iritaal wel£Nre dT his ^«* 
spfii^ he may look forward with confidence to ahap* 
py ramlt Bis ommpfe ivitt be a duly lectaro rf tte 
BMMit impressiTe kind. But no sonmkiess of dadiine» 
no industry in teaching* no abflity in persnamon* will 
be snBdent to afterd bim a ratlonsl hq»e of snceses* if 
his own ezam|de is o^osed to his i a s tmc t i ons and ttM 
(MA has reason to SM^ect ttat he is acting a deceit^ 
fttlpart. 
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CHAP. vni. 

MkiM(m h tMUrm lichen not at Aik i 
vunts^^^Betummir rf OkUiren to taeh otter.->-*^Mfu 
ttfe*^— "^mS DcfuiwuTvng or o ftasing^ Hjiifil*— '^S^fiw^ 
wss and Jeaiaitsy. — Condad xf the iw0 Sexes U mck 
i^Aer-^Dimestk Effects in xtM and Meiito^ 
Ves txntragted.'-'-'JkfMmlance^ trilft Mer* 

votits» 

I SATB iBtimated tiie neceasity of a vigitent aMe^* 
tibn to ctiiMreA during tlie tine when tbey are not e»* 
gaged by their ksaiuis ; and I mmt now imtSl a UMle 
on Ibis important branch of my subject. 

If the primary object in education be to pat things 
in the most favourable state for the formation of a new 
oreature, throngh the influence of the Holy SpiHt, in 
opposittoh to ttie strong bent of Nature, how can it be 
h^ied that this wiS be efi^cted, if, durii^ great par^ 
and in early childhood by far the greatest part, of er* 
my day, Nature is suffered to take her course with on- 
ly partial and irregular counteraction fh)m the parent | 
and if the new principle and spirit to be infused and 
ciMtrished meet with as partial and irregular suppoH; ? 
We all know, that in the moral as in the natural worid^ 
powerful and systematic tendencies will not fail to pro- 
duce a large share of their appropriate effects, unless 
apposed by what is also powerful and systematic, llius 
in the planetary system, the constant force of gravity 
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is 011I7 bfilanced by the centrifiigal force^ equally con* 
stant : and in our political system^ the tendency of each 
of the branches which form the legislature to increase 
its own power, would not be kept in checliy if the oth- 
er two bodies were not continually ready to resist en- 
oreachments^ either by the exercise of their constitu- 
tional powers, or (as is generally the case in practice) 
by their influence. Is then the natural tendency of 
man to evil the only uniform tendency which does not 
require constant counteraction ? And is it in his ear- 
liest years, before settled habits of virtue are formed, 
and before systematic caution and recollection to guard 
against deflections from the right path are acquired, 
that we can safely dispense with such counteraction ? 
The prudent Christian father will judge far otherwise. 
His parental watchfulness will be as unremitting as 
circumstances will allow, and the care and earnestness 
with which it will be employed will be in some meas^ 
ure proportionate to the supreme importance of the 
diject to be attained. I will proceed to point out some 
leading points, which will require attention when the 
child is out of the school-room. 

First, then, with respect to amtLsements — Of these 
God has made a most liberal provision, and I need not 
show that they are absolutely necessary for children. 
The parent ought to take care that they are not only, 
harmless, but as useful as possible : and very useful 
they may be rendered, if he give his attention to this 
point with just views of human nature and of vital re- 
ligion. By being forward to promote his child's pleas- 
ures, he will increase his affection^ and gain his confi- 



deuce, and sweeten the restraints and labours of the^ 
' school-room : — ^by guiding hiiki in the sdection of th6tn# 
he will show him practically what a natural propensify 
children have to sinful gratifications, but what a sting 
such gratifications leave behind fhem : and also what 
an abundance of innocent pleasures our all-bountiM 
God has placed within our reach. He will make him 
sensible how frequently, while amusing himself, he may 
promote the happiness of others, and cherish just prin- 
cijiles and good dispositions in his own bosom ; and 
that pleasures which produce such fruits will generally 
be the sweetest in immediate enjoyment, and stitt 
sweeter in retrospect. He will also communicate much 
useful knowledge, while his child thinks only of his 
own amusement ; and he will discover many a fault 
and many a promising dispositiouy which would scarce- 
ly have shown themselves amidst tibe restraints of the 
school-room. He will often find himself able to cor- 
rect the one without any grave process for that pur- 
pose ; and he will take advantage of the other at a 
season when the openness of the lieart and the fbw of 
the aflfections give him the best opportunity of connect- 
ing it with christian principle, and of giving it a YmAj 
direction. Above all, he will make him sensible how 
conducive good principles are to pleasure ; that not 
only he is the happy man, but 

** He 11 the happy botf whose Ufe^ e*en now, 

** Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ^-^ 

that the ways of religion are << ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace/' This will be done by 
leading bim to compare the 
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«» Solid and lieartlelt^ligfat^'' 
which he hm enjoyed in ittusements fianctiooed by flio 
fivfaie approbatioRy with the antiety and tiie fi^rs which 
niiiit attend guilty plea8al*ed» and the remorse which 
must fallow tlwm* He will thus begin to learn from his 
own experience^ that 

" Trtie piety is dieerfitl as the day,'* 
and that the roiflgivings and forebodings of a troubled 
conscience must poison every enjoyment* And this 
truth early fixed, and strongly felt at a time of life 
when the sensibility is all alivey willdomurh> by God^ 
blessing, towards securing him from the power oi 
temptations not only in childhood, but at subsequei^ 
periods when many of them will attack him with greats 
er force.— Let it n»t be thought, that the age of Hm 
parent will unfit him for promoting the pleasures of hit 
child in his play-hours. On the contrary, if, instead of 
forcing amusements upon the child, he suflbrs him to 
follow, in a great meiisdre, the b^t of his inclinations^ 
and merely prevents every thing wrong while he noW 
and then lends his aid to remove little obstacles and to 
forward his child's objects, he will find himself a very 
acceptable companion. He will admire the divine vds- 
dom and benevolence, which, while it makes youth the 
joy of age, thus enables age not oiHy to guide the inex- 
perience but to sweeten the pleasures of youth. 

But a parent must not expect to be a pleasing and 
useful companion to his child, without making some 
sacrifices. As in the material, so in the moiti and in- 
tellectual worlds, there is no region in which those whel 
will not submit to the toil of culture can expect a bar- 



vest. ' He must often forego his own wishes, to meet 
fliose of his cfaitd. Daring a walk, for instance, be 
teust be content to break the thread of his own thonf^ 
to give explanations which cannot but aj^iear to him 
friffing, and to hear remarks which (xmvey to him no 
information. At one time, he may be requested to 
look at a pebble, when he was ruminating on the re- 
establishment qC the independ^ice of Europe ; and at 
another, he may be called upon to cut a twig from a 
tree, when looking at a fiae passage in Milton* I^ 
however, he form a right estimate of education, he will 
bear Buch interruptions with comfdacency | and rejBect^ 
that the pebble and the twig, viewed in connexion with 
their ccmcomttant cipeumstances, may probably be> at 
fliat time, more important objects of his attention than 
European p^itics or our great £{uc Po^ And when, 
at the close of the day, he raiviews its events, with how 
much greater pleasure will he look back cm such little 
ififftanoes of self^enial, and on the advantage he may 
Irope that this boy has received, from them, than he 
oodd on his speculations respecting the happy resulte 
of the late war, <Hr on the pleasure which he d^ived 
from the noUe flights of Milton. Not that a parent 
is to give up all his time to his children. This sur- 
render would be inoempatible with the discharge of his 
oUier duties. But he will do well, I think, in allotting to 
flieir society, without allowing the intervention of such 
company as would prevent him from giving to them 
bis attention^ a portion of the time which he sets i^art 
for reereatioa. 
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bk 8i$erMfflidnig ih« amiuMHMiits of cbiMbrwif it i9 
Mi^ortaBt to gire then a taate for those whicih are not 
•qieasive asd are easUy obtained^ and wbich are cal- 
tdated to draw fbrtb iogenuit^r, aaxA to exercise bodil j 
and mental powers. Such as are expensivef— as ha^e 
MMe but MHrelty to recommend them^ — as hare aoy 
oottB^on with mischief or deceit^ or are likely to give 
faia to any con^wniony or even to any of the brnte 
ereation, oi^^t to be carrfuUy avoided. — ^It is dbviott% 
that games of violent compeiitioB are very likely to 
lead to esrtt; and indeed all confetition is dangerous 
ia a greater or a less degeee^ and calls for vigilant at* 
ieation cm the part of a parent^ especially where the 
competitisn is dtrect and pa^ahle» and the temper of 
Ae cUM is sanguine and ardent. It should he a rule 
in a gaaae of osinpetitiont that as soon as a child shows 
any unfairness or wrong 'temper^ or j^ays in a wqr 
Vkxij to excite bad ten^iers in others, he is no longer 
to be conridered as fit for such a sport, and must leave 
it to those who have more generous integrity, gentle* 
mass, and self-command* If be can himself be made 
sensible of Us weakness, and bronght into a disgKMU* 
liim voluntarily to relinquish an amusement which in 
his case involves a breadb of duly, tiiis will be far bet- 
ter than the exercise of parental. authority : but if his 
passions are too £ar engaged to admit of this victory «f 
reason and principle, the parent must interfere with 
such decision as tostop the progress of mischief. Sed- 
entary games of diance or skill, as drafts, are 'Certain- 
ly dangerous, when in frequent use, and I tiiink that 
they are better avoided altogether. They are objec- 
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HomMBfj^My booMWM they are sadrntary^ Btid lh«^ 
fore iU-aoited to aa age wben lively exercise Is so Mi« 
oral and so canted ve to faeal^ and vigour; partly# 
because their yeiy essence is comp^tioii ; bat chic% 
because tbey may givea taste for eai*ds» and parimpa 
br gaming. Littte gardens distributed among thi 
children of a family» and to be managed entirely by 
tiiemsalvesy ar^ admirable fouvces of asMisemeat. A 
Ibw small tools and im^m^ito of carpen^ry> ia a fii«* 
itter's custody^ to be lento^asionaUy to his children^ 
answ^ an exc^ent purpose ; and particularly if be is 
.^inaUiied to assist a littte wh^ diAculties occur in the 
use of them. 

But whatever are the foirourite amuseaientsy whieb 
will vary wiitb the fig^ sex, and natural turn of miad^ 
mufderatim in tlK^a is of the highest importance. Chit 
dren ou^t to learn early, that life and all our facut 
ties aae given to iki rather for business than for plras- 
nre ; fliat they are talents to be employed in omr Lord's 
serviGe, and must wd be waited in idleness or frivo>i> 
Isus pursuits. Amusement niust be represented as no 
longer ianooenty wben encroaching on tbe time which 
ougbt to be enpployed in serious occupations, to whicb 
it must always be coiwidered as subordinate. It must 
be represented as truly sweet, (such is tbe wise and 
gracious connexion which Ood has appointed betveea 
pleasure and dofy,) only wben confined within duo 
bnmids ; and as producing sati6^,p-*as engrossing the 
ndnd, and alienating it from God,*-«as gen^ating bad 
pnssions,-^and as leading to shame and remorse, and 
to eitemal ruin, wlien it occupies the chief place in the 
i3 
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heart Tim^ fcmom \rho had giren thcnaekes up t^ 
wickedoesSf are described in Scripture as ^'loTera of 
pleaswe nore than lovers ef God;'' and tibe rich maa 
in the {mraUe is siud to he tormented in hell, becattte 
in this life his great object waato uidtdge in pkflsurct 
This is a point in which yoang people are very i^t to 
transgress. 

There is one anmseBient which I have reserved for 
ac^rate consid^tition : heoaase while it affords high 
gratificaftioBy it is also» under proper management, a 
most important source of iaiprovlinient ; but if sub^t 
to no regulalions, it is pre^ant with the greatest evikiL 
I speak of private reading. Of late years* a grcAt r^ 
jriety of Ittde beoks> extremely well OBicidated to amuse 
children, and at the same time to make virtue lovely 
and vice hateful, have been sent toto the worM. These 
should be carefully selected from the great mMsi of in*- 
diflferent and miachievoMs publicfttions i and one or 
another of them wiU generally take the fancy dT a dbiMb 
as soon as he can read wjytb tolerable ease. When h^ 
once begins to amuse himsdf in this way, a great poittt 
is gained. Time mil neiv^ hi^g hi^vy on his haiids : 
he will make rapid progress in readtiftg : much knowl- 
edge will be guned ; his focidties will be drawn forth $ 
his tasto will reciHve a right direction ; and good pria- 
cipies will take finaer hoUi of his mind. Cam^mast 
>e tfM^n, however, that he does noft read too imah 4r 
too f*apidly« He m^ becgine a devourer of ttlA» 
booksy and .read eveiy tbiog and remember li^ieb To 
counteract this tend(|ncy, and at the saioe time to at- 
sist in giving bim ri^ in^iresaions frogibis readtogy 
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M ifffll be B96fel to induce him, bjr a few tending qoes- 
tions; proposed ii^h kindness and in a ftuniliar man* 
tter, to rdate the stories which have intere^sted him. 
This practice, if not pivssed too far or suffered to wear 
the air of a lesson, wHl generally be an agreeable 
luniisement : and it will aflbrd a parent great opporto- 
nities of discovering the turn of the child's mind, and 
wS giving it a right direction. It wi& also be necessa^ 
ry to guard against bad efibcts ft*om the short abstracts 
%( histories, which, by acquainting him with the lead- 
ing tt^tBf dnnittfsh, at a filtore period, the interest of 
tile histories themselves, and indispose him for going 
throi^ their details. In cmler to avt)id this evil, I 
am inclined to fliink, that such abstracts should be 
Spttringiy used. 

From the subject of amusements, I must pass to one 
Btarly allied to it ; and say a litlte on the way in which 
children of the same family should conduct themselves, 
Meh towards the other. At the very early period of 
fife now under consideration, play will occupy a large 
portion of the time not em^oyed in the school-room ; 
imd much haiq[>ines8 or vexation, advantage or injury, 
most be derived from the ^positions which accompa- 
ny it. When the spirits are high and the passions 
warm, and when the objects in view are interesting, 
cUidrBii will always be in danger of giving way to sel- 
fchness, and ot ftJMng into little qoarrds ; and If the 
evfl is sullbred to prsceed, contradictions, criminations, 
misr^reaentatioAs, falsehoods, hard niunes, threats, 
and perhaps blows will fidtow. If smdi scenes are of- 
tM Nfeatedy Aomestto lore and harmony will give place 
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to nrattial ilMflte and aKenatimi i to tyraiiirf in ^% tfj 
der, and to an abject or a bitter spirit in the ymnger} 
wboy in their torn, win often bedlsposed to repay tlietoi- 
selves for their sufferings by domineering over* those 
below them. If tyranny produces slavery, it also pro- 
daces tyranny. What a scene does a family present^ 
when under the influence of such pi^ssions, and addict- 
ed to such habits! What obstacles are opposed id 
me^iess and gentleness, candonr and forbearance : to 
fte cliarity which " tfainketh no evil f* which <« suflfer- 
efii long and is kind f which ** beareth all things, be- 
Heveth all l!bings, hopeth all tilings, endnreth all 
things^'' to the love of man, and therefore to that 
which cannot exist without it, the love of God f Htf 
who loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen I t dwelt the 
more on this point, because many, who would be shock* 
ed by quarrels among their fHends, see them takd 
place among children with very litde concern. Do 
not contentions spring in both cases from the 8am4 
root ? And is not the fruit which they produce, how- 
ever diffiu^nt in form and appearance, essentially of 
the same species ?- Surely, then, the utmost pains 
shoidd be taken to prevent and to heal diflbi^nces, and 
to promote harmony in a young family. It is by no 
meanfi sufficient to silence a dispute by the voicfe of au* 
thority, and to keep down all outward expressions of 
disagreement. The ^vil may yet renmin in the heart; 
and rankle there in all itb malignity. Persevering' 
pains nmst be taken to eradicate it. A Christian pa- 
rent, on such occasions, wtH show his cMM front what 
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tempers quarrds arise^ and make him sensible, by 
God's Uessiagy of tiie batefulness of such tempers, and 
of their contrariety to the character of bis God and 
SaTioar. He will pourtray, in simple but glowing 
coloarsy flie beauty of the o^Misite tenors, their ten-* 
dency to conciliate affectipn and esteem in this world, 
and.to promote that renewal in the divine image which 
la indispensable to an union with Christ in the next 
He will give additional force to these general topics by 
bringing into view all the claims to forbearance and to 
love which belong to the child with whom the quar- 
rel has arisen ; and the grief and the bad consequen- 
ces which attend such family difierences, and the hap« 
piness and the numerous advantages of mutual kind- 
ness. Nor will he rest satisfied till he sees all the re- 
mains of ill-will give way, and the child brought into 
a frame of mind candidly and cordially to make every 
reqiusite acknowledgment to his playfellow, and to de- 
sire a complete reconciliation. While the parent is 
bringing matt^?s to this issue,* he will be particularly 
careCul to show, that although he is impartial, and can 
see in a true light the faults on both sides, yet it be- 
comes the child to think only of his own guilt, and to 
be anxious for forgiveness from God and roan, and for 
the restoration of cordial harmony. 

In the observations which have been made on quar- 
rels, a domineering spirit has been slightly mentioned 
as connected with them. But this spiiit requires far- 
ther attention. It is the natural fruit of the two lead- 
ing evils in our nature, selfishness and pride ; and 
therefore a parent must not be surprised to see it 
13« 
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amdig hfe^iMren. lie dder wtt escptet ft Goiqfe> 
Alice with their wMies and faumoarson the ftatt id the 
younger; the boys wfll €uct obedieooe from tiie g^ki 
of nearly the same age; and they will idl be dfc^oaed 
to assc^ a snperhMrity over some of the aerrai^ik 
I have seen a young urchin, in tiie imrsery, play tto 
tyrant with a high hand over Us maid : and sorae^ 
times, little creatnres, who should be practising avh* 
mission and deference towards their dder relations^ 
presume on the fondness of one m^ another of then ; 
an aunt perhaps, or ev^n a motlier ; and behave in a 
manner as injurious to themselves, as it is revolting to 
all who witness the unnatural scene. I' need not en- 
large on this subject, to make a Christian parent sen* 
sible of its importance. He win recollect, that hua^ 
ity and submission are the very foundations of re- 
gion, and of tlie whole range of religioas tempers : that 
there cannot be a greater solecism than a setf-^wiHed 
or a tyrannical Christian ; that he who would be hi^ 
in the kingdom of the lo>vly Saviour, must be ^ fieast 
of all, and servant of all ;** that the most impetaous 
and high-minded by nature of all the Apostles, when 
matured in his christian course, said with unusnal em- 
phasis, *' Yea, an of you be subject one to another, and 
be clothed with humffity/' He will therefore by bo 
means view this point with indifference : he wBl not 
leave things to find their own level, as the phrase is, 
in his young family : much less will he be dazzled by 
the appearance of spirit in a boy of activity and vig- 
our, who aspires to be the master of all about him. He 
will earncsfly inculcate mutual kindness, and ft«*ear^' 
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aMe^ and OMtdMoHflkm :iii^hkhtAfili0ttMk«lbrii«rito 
ca»rci8ing,batbackwardinr6qai riMg > ■ ■ h ewfllfaM^nkate 
thai true fortttu^ and grealneM of mind wUeh sbMr 
tteffiseires in notliiAg more deiudy ibati in not being: 
cUMcolme of eyil, but in oTeroomkig eril wiA good^ 
he wffl dwdl on tbe beanty <rf a charactw which ob» 
toins such Tie^tuieay-'^n the evil i^venled and the 
haziness fiffoied by tfaetti,— on their valne in the 
nAght 1^ Qod^-^-and on their important influence in pro- 
moting some fiftint resemblance of Him who^ with all 
bis meekness and lowliness, was a perfect pattern of 
holy fortitude, and at lengtli died toir his enemies. 
These topics wUl fernish abundant matter for impresS" 
ing the young mind ; and if that of the par^t is in 
true harmony ^vdth them, they will be seldom used in 
vain. There will, howev^^ be frequent recurrences 
(tf the fault in question, where the temper is smiguine 
and eager, and still more wh^*e there is a tendency to 
jealousy or passion. In such cases, a parent will find 
it of the highest importance to watch his own temper $ 
for equanimity, and t^nderaess in the use of his ati- 
tbority, joined to constant ftrmness, wyi do much to- 
wards repressing a domineering spirit in his children. 
These qualities will put to the blush the impatience, 
and violence, and thirst of power, which may appear 
among his little ones, and lead them by sympathy to a 
better q;nrit ; while the display of tempers at all simi- 
lar to theirs, however it might terrify the culprits into 
instant submission, would leave a fire covered with 
ashes, but unsubdued and ready to break forth again 
with undiminished f<»xe. 
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8owetiiii«if a mr»^. is iitfedad hy a^ spirit (tf toaa^ 
ing ill some of its inaiAtes : a s|nrit which i^ oflai com- 
bined with much cunning, and delighta. in drawing a 
plajfeUow of :a more unguar^d nature into iinppid^« 
ces and excesses^ and then in laying all the blame up- 
on him. This mean habit must be strictly watched*. 
It; is the bane of every thing kind and generous and, 
leads to systematic deceit and falsehood. Hafrty quar-. 
rels leave little of bad leaven behind them^ compared 
with this cold-blooded and odious practice. 

Selfishness and jealousy generally appear very early 
in children, and are among the most unamiahle of alL 
the bad dispositions inherited from our First Parents. 
Every mother can testify whs^t reluctance children 
.show by nature, to giving or lending their own play- 
things : how eagerly they grasp at those which be|ong; 
to otha?s ; how earnestly they contend for the first oc-, 
cupancy of such as are a sort of a common property ; 
how ardently they long for any thing when another 
child is playing with it ; and how indifferent to it they 
often become as soon as he has relinquished it. And 
with respect to jealousy, the original bias is quite as. 
striking. Even infants show it, when the women that 
have the charge of them bestow caresses on other chil« 
dren ; and in subsequent years, though the feeling is 
known to be wrong, and its outward expression is in a 
measure restrained, yet from time to time evident 
fi^yroptoms of it appear. 

It is needless to say^ that i^uch feelings should be reK. 
pressed : they are not only evidently incompatible with 
the law of love, but are condemned even by the lax 
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eode of iToridly morality^ Let every parent be tnde* 
fiMgable in his endeayours to c(Mh*ect them : and let 
fatlB constantly bear in mind, that merely to check 
outward ^ipearances^ will by no means be sufficient 
that the child who is subject to such tempers is con- 
scious of their baseness, and naturally desirous of con- 
cealing them ; and tliat the object in Tiew can be at^ 
tained only by the eradication of the evil itself from 
the heart, and by the implantation of those christian 
virtues which are opposed to it This must be the, 
#ork of the Holy Spirit, whose humble instrument the 
parent may be in cleansing and pi*eparing the soil, and 
in sowing the good seed. 

The proper conduct of the two sexes, each towards 
the other, is of high importance, oven at this early age. 
Boys areq)t to feel their superiour strength and hardi-* 
hood, and not to treat girls as they ought ; and some- 
times, I fear, girls, presuming on their exemption^from 
that kind of treatment which impertinence experienced 
among boys, give to their tongues liberties which are 
subversive of family concord. In addition to the im- 
mediate evils flowing from this state of things, a foun^ 
dfltion is laid for still greater in fiiture life» In the 
wh(de range of associations between persons of ditttC 
ent sexes, the consequent advantages extremely depenji 
on the maintenance of fixed and habitual sentiments of 
Hitttoal respect. Such sentiments are essential to deli- 
cacy and tendiemess in men, and to willing deference 
and submission in women, and to cordial aflfection in 
the nearer relations of life on both sides. How desira-^ 
Uerthen, is it, that the foundations of right feetings 
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ftnd right conduct AqkM be. laid in eaHy Vtbj rtftd 
bow well eflq>loyed is tbe attentien by which this ob^ 
ject is eflRe^ed ! It would be necessary, wete tiie sub* 
sequent ^ages of education brought under reTie$r> to 
treat this subject with more partkulaiity. 

And can we pass on to other topics wiiliout reSeet^ 
ing for a few moments on the ddi^tftd spectacle of ft 
young famUy living together in hamwny that is sd^ 
dora interrupted by coQtentio««> overbearing c^iducti 
rivah^esy jealousies^ or suspicions ; a fomtly in whidt 
contentment^ love, generosity, mutual forbearance, and 
a spirit of mutual accommodatmi, founded on chri»i 
tian principles, are the promin^t dispositions, and M 
uMeh the performance of daily duties, and the promo^ 
tion and participation of the general happiness, a^ 
pear to be the leading occupations ? Strudt with tM 
beauty of such a scene, one who was familiar wtlif 
fiunily discord exclaimed, ** Behold how good mid ho# 
pleasant it te for brc4teen to dweU together in luiity P* 
In such a faaitty, adversity mH sddom inflict a deep 
or lastfaig wound* Many sweet drops wiH And fliei^ 
way into tihe -bitter cup; and in no long time temm 
wifl be succeeded by smiles, and a recdlection of th^ 
trftl may be attended, perhaps, with not more pain 
flum pleasure. 

M we were to look round for the opposite picture^ 
Aonld we not And it pres^iling so many deep diadea 
of depravity and wretohedness^ as to make us 'shudder 
alfthe view? I will not gire mysdf and my readers 
the pun of contem^attng tiie scene mare cleoelyf 
Warewetodoao, we should be all ready to exctate 
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idtti IstAih, ^^ There is no peiKe» saifli mj God^ to the 
wieked P' ami with St James, «< Where envying aad 
sMfe ig, there is conlbmon and erery eril work.'' 

AU the benefits (if a useful education may be los^ by 
acquaintance with cbiUren of liad habits. Such is the 
natural pnqiensity to evil | so great » the vivacity, the 
euriosityt the love of novelty, and the want of cMitioil 
at a tender age ; so lively* is the sympathy, so active 
the spirit of imitation^ that even occasional intercourse 
with dangerous companions wiH seldom fail to be high* 
fy< injurious to chfldren. Sarciy it is the part«of wis- 
dom to keep tliem as much as possible from moral coni- 
tagion» till they have acquired some strengjiii to resist 
it. If the weakness <ii man is such^ fliat our Savioisii 
in giving a short I^ayer fer^ universal use in his church 
itfw it to insert in it thfe petition, <« liead us net in«e 
lea^tation/' how much mvist it be the dufy of a Chris- 
tiaa patent to pMoe^ve the little ereatm^es committed to 
bis care, whose good princ^dea and habite are as yet 
nnfixed and nifirm, from a species of ten^lation mort 
sedactlvcF- mA dangerous? They must at 1^^ go 
iayA into an evil worid ; but they ought to be prepaid- 
ad Against its allurements by educationy and in<aroduced 
to tfiem by degrees. At this early age, the.t^idee 
plant should be preserved with care from the froeM^ 
and stoms, and droughts which it will be better able 
to eneoipter at a luture period, if guarded and shdtn^ 
^hile its sttfn is weak, and its roots are few and 
superficial* But besides the present danger from un- 
desireble companions, a foundation is often laid for bad 
cewejiionninfirtttiie lifo. Tlie little play-fellows b^ 
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come attaehedf and wii^to keq^i^ fli^aei(iiai«tiMr 
in succeeding jemtn i and uidess the dei^re to di6CiH»» 
tinue the intf macy be nnitaal, eittier of them will ftni 
it dUBenlt te InreidL off Ae eonnexiiNiy however dife to 
the snares and dangers lirfaich attend k. T%ieiBif(»> 
tance of this, condderation is grei^f for a man's stops 
lto)ugh Ufb usually depend' not a little apon the nalare 
of his early frtendsh^M. Nor is it from children oidy 
Aat dfmger is to beappreheiided# but idso fiPom viators 
of a more advanced $kg^ Instead of strengtbewng *ttie 
hands qf the parent, thty are too a^ to flatter and bo- 
monr the little ones ; to entortotn them with fooliA 
stories ^ or to teach thOm to he impertinentt mid to 
takeiBlprc^r liberties. MoremisGhief is sonMtimos 
done in this way, ib a few days, than the pamntcan 
vndo in as many weeks. A sitigte instance of had oac* 
amifle is dangerous. How destroetlre, then» must be 
its fi^nent repetition ; and how important OMist it he 
to guard the sacred woriL nS education from such inter- 
mpitions, and to make great sacrifices to effect this ob- 
ject ! Parents are too apt to make their own taste 
4md convenience the greats if m^ the only, rule in the se- 
lection of their acquaiotonce. Now, ought not the safe- 
ty and Welfare of ^cir children to «nt^at least equal- 
ly into tkrnr consideration ? Here, probably, is the 
most vulnerable point, and here ought ^evident esfib- 
tion and measures of delenee to be most oarefuUy em- 
*^yed. Par^its frequently leave^ttieir home and their 
circle of acquaintance for a consideraUe time^ in order 
to afibrd to their children an offoirimiky oS aioqniring 
accomi^hmento. Shdl there be iess interference 
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jprttb M babitBy lessi change o&situationy or of acquaint- 
ance^ when tbe object is to shield them from the sdlure- 
ments of sin^ and to give them a taste for the paths of 
true religion and virtue ? Are we not called upon to 
api^y the spirit of the ptecept, to cut off the offending 
right hand and pluck out the offending right eye, to 
the case before us, and resolutely, though with all mild- 
ness and courtesy, to avoid in our social intercouiye 
whatever may be dangerous to our children 7 It is 
true, that tbe question is one of comparison. Same 
risks to the young family must be incurred, if we 
would not do eiitreme violence to private friendship, to 
the ties of relationship, or to the duties of hospital! . 
But those who feel the importance of pre.serving their 
tender charge from the contagion of evil, will allow great 
weight, in forming a decision, to the circumstances 
which belong to that side of tlie question* With res* 
pect to forming new connexions, there is seldom much 
difficulty ; but with regard to old associations, we 
shall often be called to introduce changes as to the fre- 
qii^ney iEtnd duration of visits, and sometime as to 
their continuance t-^ichanges which may appear unkind 
to. others, and will be extremely unpleasant to ourselves. 
Let it, however, be our earnest prayer and endeavour 
to do all in the spirit of christian affection ; and this 
will greatly facilitate our object^-rl remember many 
years i^go being struck by a little incident in a parish, 
where the incumbent, a m^n of most extraordinary 
christain benignity, when in company with a clerical 
friend, rebuked in very plain terms one of his parish- 
ioners for gross misbehaviour on ^ recent occasion. 
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llie rqproof vvas so severe as to astonldi bis frien^ 
who declared^ that, if he had addressed one ot his own 
flock in similar language, he should have expected an 
irreconcikable breach. The clergyman of the parish 
imswered Um, with a gentle pfit on the^sdiouldert mi 
with a smile of christian wisdom^ << O^ mj frieiMl^ when 
there is love in the hearty you mxy say any thing/* 
And in like manner^ I believe^ when there is true and 
warm love in our hearto^ and our measures uste prompt- 
ed by a calm and sincere sense of dnty^ we may do 
almost any thing without giving great dfence; at 
leMt withoi^ giving offbnce deep and laslii^. 

After what has been said respecting servai^ Kttb 
needs to be added to guard parents against safiMng a 
child to make them his companions. He sbeidd always 
treat them with kindnesSf but should be led ^ot te 
annise himself with their society m bis play hoors» 
This remark applies with particular force to the men 
servants, who will generaBy be much more dangerous 
to children than the maids« But» with very few exe^ 
tioWf both the one and flie other^ if treated by tha 
children as favourites, will be apt to flattw and humow 
them, and teach them to be gial^ of little decdts, ukl 
to be fond of sel&indulgence. YulgarMy ai marnms 
and of language, though the most obvious^ is perb^A 
the least of th&evtts to be aKureheaded from such cobi» 
panioas. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Mfderaiion faroourabte to devatidn of Character. — 
Rules.'^FreparaHon Jbr Trayer.-^Sdf-Examinafwn. 
'^Prayer. — flbtr long Boys skotM be kept under do- 
mesHc Bducatum.-^Preparation for Sehool.'-^Oaroern'' 
esses. 

Im a syrtem such as I have recommended, marked 
by the absence of harshness and violence on the part 
<^the parent, aqd of contests and collisions among the 
children, th^re may appear to he some danger of a 
want of the hardihood j^e^isite lit the trmiMefl and 
disi^ipoiiitments that wttt be met wtil) in life. But 
tboa^ the circumstances which in general tend most 
powerfidly to promote this quality are excluded by our 
l^ui of education, yet, under Ihe guidance of a parent 
who turns his attention to this point, those which re* 
main wiU be sufficient fw the attainment of our object 
Even in the best regulated &milies troubles will arise 
among the chHdren. The loss of a plaything, a per- 
sonal accidmt, a lesson ill learned, — above all, a hope 
disappointed ;-— all these, and numbness other circum- 
stances of constant recurrence, will chequer their hap- 
piness, and accustom them to difficulties and trials, 
which it will be the parent's endeavour to convert into 
lessons of patient endurance, if not of cheerful resigna- 
tion» 
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But there te another course, perfectly compatible 
with tliat just mentioned, of high importance for arm- 
ing the young mind against the difficulties and troubles 
of life : this is, to accustom children to moderation, and 
to teach them from the first to do as much as may be 
for themselves, instead of depending on others for their 
conveniences and comforts. Moderate habits have 
been celebrated as sources of happiness by Mr. Paley, 
and with the felicity with which he handles most topics 
unconnected with his erroneous principle (as I deem it) 
of general expediency. It is, therefore, perfectly un- 
necessary for me to enlarge on the value of such hab- 
its.* It is apparent, how contented with a little those 
are prepared to be, whose habits lead them to look for 
a little ; and how large a portion of the trials of those 
who are used to flattery, luxury, and s^lf-indulgence, 
tVill pass over their heads.f The want of delicate food 
and a soft bed will not be felt by a child who has been 
used to plain fare and a matrass ; and rising eariy in 
the winter will be no hardshi[^ to one who has been 
always accustomed to it. The habits also of shifting' 
for themselves (to use a homely but expressive phrase) 
will not only stimulate the activity of children, and 
call forth their ingenuity, and make them more pleased 
with little acquisitions, as fruits of their own skill and 
exertions, but it will powerfully tend to preserve them 

* Vide Moral Philosophy, chapter on Human Happiness. 

f *• Will pass over their heads :'* The meaning of this phrase 
ia this connexion is not immediately obvious ; the phrase, theif 
toill escape, would, perhaps, render the sentence more perspicuous. 

^ AlCBB. Stt. 
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from sottre«d of dbconteiit. Tb^re is no bound to tfad 
nnreasonftble wishes of tMse who are taught to think 
it the business of others to obtain for them what thejr 
Yfisiu They will often ^^iiear to wish almost solely 
for the sake of giying trouble. But wbetber they really 
do so or not» the unfortunate person^ who is expected 
to satisfj^ this immeasurable capacity of wishing, will 
be ttctremely likdiy to be of that opinion, and executo 
the unpleasant task with no Uttle dissatiafactiout if not 
with ill-h«moun These dispositions will be caught by 
the ckUdreiiy ^md add greatly to the discontent excited 
by their preposterous and unsatisfied wants. This, I 
conceive, is one leading cause of Ae unhappiness of tb^ 
childre^f and the unfeeling coodyf t of the female atten* 
dants so often observable when children of rank walk 
out in the parks in London. How different is the sit* 
nation of children who are taught to depend upon them<- 
aelves as nmcb as ponsable for their cQmft>rts and 
Measures ! Their wishes will be moderate and reason- 
able ; for ihej will be bounded by their sense of their 
own ability to enj^y them, of which they will form a 
far better estimate than of the Ability of otbersu What 
they do obtain will be bagMy grateful to them : i|nd 
when they (kil to obtain suny tUungt they wUl impute 
the failure to themselves; and this circumstance wiM 
serve to stifle ccmiplaint, or afford the parent ap oHK>r** 
tunity of showing its absurdity. The propriety of the 
system here recommended wiH be readily acknowledg- 
ed by children. They will easily understand, that we 
.ought to interfere as little as may be with the happi^ 
ness of oihers by causing them trouble ; and that indif- 
13* 
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ference to the ease and comfbrt <tf tkose aboat as- ar-^ 
goes a want of feeling which mui^ behatefiilto war 
kind and compassionate Savioor. 

Natural methods of promoting mo^ratimiy patience^ 
and a diie measure of hardihood mil be found amiriy 
sufficient^ without having recourse to unnatural and 
artificial austerities and sufikings. These I shoidd 
exceedingly disapprove^ though I fear they are sonv»- 
times found in the plans of educaticm adopted by good 
parents. Surely they are calculated to sour the tern- 
per of a child, and weaken filled affection. What God 
sends, we all learn to bear more cbeerfitlly than ^n^t 
k brought upon us (as we are apt to thiidL) by the mere 
will of man. Besides, when Grod is cleiu'ly the auttior 
of the event, its rigours are tempered and softened in 
various ways. In judgment he remembers. merc^. 
But when it proceeds more trcm man, even though 
man does nothing without the divine permission. It 
bears marks of his_ short-sightedness and violence* 
Compare the sufferings inflicted by the Inquisition, 
wHh those which proceed from natural distempers. 
Well might David, when allowed a choice of evils, say, 
^ Let me fall now into the hand of the Lord, for very 
great are his mercies ; but 1^ me not £Edl into the 
%and of man.'' 

The habits, which have been mentioned, besides pr^- 
^aring children to meet the difficulties and bear the 
evils of life> will give the mind a certain elevation. 
SelMndutgence leads to frivolity ; enervates the soul ; 
pampers the lower, and chflls and depresses the hi^o*, 
part of our natfore. Our blessed Saviour said^ '< If any 
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maawiU.Ottme after ne» let hiinileny himdf^ and 
take ap his croas^ and follow me/' He wdl knew how 
incompatible s^-indulgence is with tiie reooyery of the 
divine image in ttie eoid. How ean liberality^ magna- 
mmtyf cteerfol contentment under evilsy and modera- 
tion and q^iritodity of nund in the midst of unforeseen 
yrosperityy be expected from the self^ndulgent man i 
His aims will be low, his condnot marked by mean- 
Mss ^ and be will cling to this earthy the only soofce 
of his pleasiures. If we wish this picture to be revers- 
ied» we must onnt no means of instillingf by the divine 
blessings an-opposite spirit into onr oflbpring. 

Bales are necessaiy in every young fiimily^ and^ 
perbapsy for no purpose more pjarticularly than for the 
promotion of self-denial and moderation. They shoidd 
be simple and definitey and not needlessly numerous; 
for there never ought to be room for questioBf when 
one is broken^ whether it could be easily understood 
and remembered. But rules should always be consider- 
ed as so connected vrith the principles from which thegr 
flowy tfiat they most be interpreted rather largely^ and 
r^piried as extending to every thing man^eBUy ot the 
same kind with that which is expre£»ed by their letter* 
AH cunning methods of evading thein^ and all [fecial 
pleading as to their meanings must be decidedly sup- 
pressed, A child must be early taught to look to those 
general principles and motives which are theguides.ef 
the advanced Christian : and by no means to consider 
every thing allowable which is not forbidden by a spe- 
eiSc rule, and nothing as a duty which a rule does not 
prescribe. In laying down rules^ the pment will ac« 
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CMUBftdftte 4ii6iB to age and 8W9 mOa a neasRm ate 
to tndivjdaal ebaracter. HeiMisttakfi carolhalth^f 
■haH not orijr lie reaaonable^ bat that^ if it be pomUt>> 
tkejr eium beseea and felt to be soby those wIm> are to 
obey tbem* It ia cribviooi) tiMturiere^ tbat tbey sbeald 
not be fbmied hastOyt and nmch lesa wlwa. a Tault has 
Just been camaittted by a child, and tiie mind of the 
pavaat mBj be fete aereae than isnsuaL Whan estab^t 
Itthed, they should not be lighdy ctenged. Bid: it ia 
bettor to ehange or annal a rufey than to. ^4ak id; the 
breach of it ;— *a mode of ^w^e^Kng which muiirt! pro« 
duce the .worst eSscto on the prkieiides ai^ teibitsof 
Ae chitd» and maat un^emiae ^ atMlmily of the pa* 
rant 

My Feeders will expect, tbat I shouU say sMUittiag 
mi Hie 6aiiject4)f prayer; but iniportant as thatsubject 
is, I am desiroas first of adverting to a subject iierhaps 
atiH more importanl-^he preparation for pray^« I 
fmagine that oiddness of heart and wandering of 
thought in ]Hmyer proceed mare from a want of due pre* 
parationf than from any wrong systism in i»*ayer itselC 
If this is the case with persons of fnatiire a^pe, it. is liker 
ly to be mnch more so with ^^bildrent whose nunds are 
so Kvely and ¥olatilef and whose sdf-ccHnmand and 
habits (tf pkfty are so weak and imperfect. Consider 
what it is to make a ciiild pass immediately from ito. 
play to its prayers, with scai^ly ttie int^vd of a mo- 
m€«t to quiet its mindf and with no endeavour on t^ 
part of the parent to bring its soul- into a frame fit Cg^ 
addressing its Almighty Mak^ and Redeemer. And 
yet this case^ I fear^ or one very like to it^ is not un- 
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common. Surely this practice must be ofiensive to the 
Lonl of kearen and eartfa^ and lead the child to look 
on prayer, not as an exercise of pious aflfections, but as 
little ni<H-e than the decent repetition of a good form of 
words. At times, when the mind is in a more favour^ 
able state for prayer, it is often scarcely, if at all, rais- 
ed to God, because the attention has not been called to 
the nature of the duty to be performed. A few words 
from a parent, before the child falls on his kneesy 
would frequently give, under God's blessing, the spirit 
of prayer to a service which may appear likely other- 
wise to be little better than a mere ceremony. How 
d^erving, then, is this point of a parent's attention ! 
Our liturgy sets before him an excellent example, in 
the address preceding the Confession ; the object of 
which is to pi*epare the congregation for the service 
which follows. 

But another most important preparation for prayer 
remains to be mentioned. This is, self-examination ; 
— an exercise of the soul indispensable,^! think, to ey- 
ery Christian, and requiring to be begun at a very ear- 
ly period. Of course, its circumstai^c^ must depend 
on the age of the child, but its substance ought by no 
means to be omitted. A very young child (one of two 
or three years old) cannot be expected to examine 
himself; but the parent must remind him of one or 
two faults or one or two victories over pressing temp- 
tation^ on very recent occasions, and lead him to right 
feelings respecting them. By degrees, if this call to 
recollection is regularly practised once or twice a day^ 
the exercise, though coaremebf short at firsts will become 



It littte longer, and the child's feelings vM he 
into the habit, fins^ of b«iqg m^re easily led teito tte 
right course, and, after a while, ^ takii^ it ef thmr 
own accord. Next the child will b^n himself to rec* 
ollect what his conduct has beea in some few lea^^^ 
points, and that with less and less help firom the ^ur^t t 
and so lie will proceed, till at length he will extend 
bis view to more pointsy and require no ass»t»iee. 
In all the stages of this process, great caution should 
be employed not to fatigue or harass : and it y^Ul b» 
better to advance too gradually than too ntpidly | to 
do too little, rather than too much. It is abo extreme* 
\y importanti that this, incipient religious exercise 
sbouU be made to wear as gentle and amiable an a»* 
pect, a4 is <?om|iatible with the holy dispositioBS whkdl 
fdiould accon^pany it. M it is one which, after a tinief 
xne child IS to carry on in silence, and aeld^ by hii 
own reflections, if he becomes at aU disgusted with it^ 
it wiU dther be neglected entirely m* perfennfd 8ape^» 
ficially and without advantagcw Let the t^demesa 
and pati^ce, no less than the persevering assiduity, ^ 
the parent be in any tolerable degree proportiiHied to 
the high importance of the haUt which he wishes le 
see established, and there is the fairest prospect of sue* 
cess. The ol^t riioidd be, to lead the chiM to tiiii^ 
over the prinoipal events of the preceding digr | to ree« 
ollect Us faults with contritionf and his blessu^ with 
thankfulness : and then, to consider a Uttie the day 
which is commencingy and vAik a die^NiBitioB to behave 
VNsll through it, — to avoid past fiudts, and to be grate-* 
ful for expected mercies, £v«ry care dioidd be ta- 
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km te iafose eordialfty and ptety into tbfs course ; 
tmi to gaard It agfdmt everr shade of itisitic^ty^ by 
inmlng the eye of the ehSd firom the parent to God^ 
and fraM Mtwar^ appearance to the heart Every 
ttfaig ahoaM h« accommodated to the mind and habits 
af a diUd, and made to weikr an easy and simple dress. 
E^en tbe name is of consequence : and if the hmg term 
^ eetf-ramnination,'' can be made to gire way to one 
mwe iml^iglble^ there wiD be to advantage in the 
ctiange. The time preferred by^me for this exercise 
1» jucrt before the morning private prayers of each 
cbiU. Even after the child is able to examine himself 
withoot assistancei the watchfol eye of a parent will 
be wanl^ to see that he in the main keeps his thoughts 
r%litfy employed^ and does not fall into a habit of let- 
ting Hiem wander to things of a different nature from 
those which ought to engage the mind. A parent may, 
fkom time to ^mt, inform himself» or rather Aerself^ 
bow &r the child has been engaged in the appointed 
imtyf by asking hifln what has been the subject of bis 
Oottghts. Ber^y however, great delicacy Is requisitey and 
Ae inqaify most be sparingly repeated, lest it should 
lead to iMsehood and hypocrisy. If the thoughts ap- 
pear to wander^ the exercise, though always very 
diort at the age under consideration, nnist generall;^ 
be shortened, and a right direction must be given to 
It, by suggesting before the child begins to think, the 
g^ieral subjects^ (two or three only) on which they 
shorid be employed. When there, happens to have 
been any thing very remarkable in the child's conduct, 
it is idways advisable to poiirt its attention to the Tact 
lor two or three succeeding days. 
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The great advantage of flie practice wbicli I aar rec« 
ommending^ not only as a preparation for ^^ayer^ bat 
on other accoonts^ is apparent* As a p^paralion (or 
prayer^ it must produce^ with the Divine Uessingt the 
most salutary eflTect in spiritualizing the mind and turn- 
ing the thoughts to faults^ and wants* and weaknesses ; 
and also to motives for gratitude and praise. In other 
respects* it must ^x>dttce* in a measure* the heneAts 
which are the fruits of holy self-examination in adults. 
It must promote self-knowledge* watchfulness* and a 
tender conscience. Thus* we may humbly h(^* Ihat 
God will render it an important barrier against the in- 
roads of evil* and a guardian of all that is good. On 
what vantage ground does a parent stand* when on ob- 
serving a fault* tlie child can be reminded how much at 
variance it is with his resolutions ^nd his prayers* after 
recollecting* in a former self-examination* a similar 
fault ; and what pain the present transgression will cause 
him when he reflects upon it at the next season Sm* re- 
viewing the incidents of the day^ and saying his pray- 
ers ? Instances of good conduct will give rise idso to 
very useful observations resting on the same foundaticm. 
Children are so volatile* so eager in their pursuits* so 
forgetful of good lessons* and so disinclined to |ielf-de- 
nial* that it is of tiie highest importance to introduce as 
early as possible a habit of religious thought and recol- 
lection at stated times. Is not* then* self-examination 
particularly desirable for children ; and ought parenls 
to think any pains ill bestowed which may promote it ? 
I fully believe* from experience* that if their eodearours 
nr^ well directed and persevering* and* above all* 
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eondticted in a right spirit^ they will not be used in 
vain. 

The prayers for young children should be very short, 
and extremely slmpfle. As soon as an infant can lisp, 
its mother will let it kneel in her lap, and repeat after 
her a very few words, addressed to God, after it has seen 
its litfle brothers and sisters at their prayers. It will 
lik« to follow their example. By degrees it will require 
less and less assistance in offering up its little prayer, 
and that prayer will be, in a very small degree, extend- 
ed. The mother's leading object will be, to initiate 
her tender charge in feelings of reverence and piety 
while so employed. These feelings may be instilled, 
white the ideas conveyed to the infant by the words it 
pronoances are yet very indistinct and imperfect : but 
the impression on its heart will be the blessed work of 
its Sanctifier, and be acceptable to its God and Saviour. 
After some time, recourse may be had to more regular 
fftpms of prayer. Those for children, by Dr. Watts, 
are very good, and different prayers ai'e furnished to 
suit 4iffi9rent ages. It is highly desirable that the child 
should pronounce his prayers aloud in the presence of a 
parent, whenever that mode can be made convenient, 
and at other times, of some proper person ; and atten- 
tion and a devout spirit should be dUigently cultivated, 
Mid every thing which may disturb the thoughts should 
lie careAiUy kept at a distance. The state of the mind, 
when engaged in prayer, will chiefly depend on its gen- 
eral hidiits, and on preA ious preparation ; but the se- 
curing of regularity, external decency, and propriety 
in the act itself, is a point of no small moment. Let a 
15 
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parent i*cfiect on the infinite importance of communiotf 
with God at every age, and tlie incalculable influence 
which right impressions, and the commencement of 
right habits in this point, from the earliest period, may 
have on future life, and he will be far from fliifrking 
tiie care which has been recommended greater than 
the object demands. From what evil wiH he guard 
bis little ones, if not from the evil of h*ifling with their 
God ? And what habit will he be anxious to give them, 
if not the habit of humble dependence and dei^out ado- 
ration in addressing that Being, who is the Authw of 
all their blessings, and in whose hands is their fMure 
lot for all eternity ? 

I cannot close my remarks, without a few words as 
to the length of time during which it is desirable thftt 
boys should continue under their father's roof. Tbta 
is a question of expediency ; and its decision must de- 
pend much on circumstances. The health of the chBd, 
the health, leisure, and ability ctf the parents, atid va- 
rious other considerations, will have their weight ifi 
determining it. In general, however, I am disposed to 
think, that it is best to prolong domestic education un- 
til a boy is nine or ten years old, and that it is seldom 
desirable to continue it much longer* Till that period, 
a moderate share of knowledge and ability will enable 
parents to educate their son, and the moAer win be 
likely to have a due ascendancy over him. But at the 
age which I have mentioned, in order to ke^ pace 
with other boys, he ought to begin to employ a large 
proportion of liis school hours in studying Latin : and 
bis father will seldom have leisure to superintend tiiat 



study regularly and sufficiently ; and what is more im- 
portanty his mother will generally find that he has be« 
come too lai*ge and rol)ust to be easily managed in the 
fathei^s absence^ and that the welfare of the boy, if not 
ber own comfort^ requires tliat he should be placed in 
oth«r bands. Scarcely any tliing can be so miscliiev- 
ous to a boy^ as to be master of an individual, whom, 
in the regular course of his education, he is bound to 
obey 5 but the evil is extremely aggi*avated when that 
individual is a parent. When this shameful and un- 
natur^ scene is presented, how totally reversed are 
tbo^ provisions which the Divine Being has made for 
the progress of children in knowledge and in right 
dispositions, and for the usefulness and the comfort of 
parents! We know in what abomination a rebellious 
son was held under the Jewish law ; and certainly he 
is nut less olfensive to correct judgment and right feel- 
ing under the christian system. 

In such, a case, the parents are seldom blameless, es- 
pecifdly if it occurs when the boy is young. The fath- 
er should exert himself with yigour to support the 
mother's authority: and she ought to consider it a 
christian duty to support her own, and avoid those 
weaknesses, from whatever amiable sources they may 
spring, which tend to undermine it."* There is a silent 
dignity about a woman who does not yield to tl^em ; 
and a son uncorrupted by bad companions can seldom 
resist its influence, and conduct himself towards such st 
mother with disrespect. 

• Let not a Mother threaten a Cliild, that she wiU ** teU its 
father of his conduct,** for this has a direct tehdency to weaken her 
own authority. Anim. Ea. 
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In families whore a oonsidendile i^are of tbe s^ool 
basinesB devokos on a goveriiessy it ifi unfit tbat^' 
\v)ien a boy is above tier manag^ncnt^ he ahoiM 
(.ontinue to be ber scholar ; and, if a belter annang^ 
ment cannot be made for his edtication, he mtist go to 
school. 

little need to be said on tbe advantage of ke^ng a 
boy at home, while he can be duly educated and pF«p»* 
eriy managed* This course is highly desirable for 
the purpose of strengthening his principles, and form- 
ing his habits. I bav« already said something on tho 
high importance of laying a sound and broad feundattott 
in these great points, during the continuance of domeslio 
education. A parent who feels on this subject a» be 
ought will be anxious to obtain as many of the^rst 
years of Ufe as may be £br the perfecting, cstablishb^t 
strengthening, ^settling that foundation. He wiH bear 
in mind the <»*iginal indiq^ition of man to holiness^ 
his levity, his lively impressions from present objects, 
Itis neglect of future consequences, and bis dislike of a 
persevering opposition to the natural bent of bis own 
feelings. He will also bear in mind the force of the 
temptations which abound in that worid (and every 
school is a branch of it) into which his son mue^ soon 
be sent ; and he will be far more inclined to regret 
that the period moBt favourable for paternal instruction 
is necessarily so limited, than he will be di^osed to 
abiidge it. 

Towards the close of that period, a boy must be ^r<&* 
pared for the new course of things which awaits him at 
school, and be cautioned in a nu)re particular manner 
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against some of its leadii^ teinptatioiiB. It would 
be necessary to enter into details on tbese.points^ if the 
iittst period in education^ that which is passed by 
boys at schod^ were under consideration. Suffice it 
here to say^ that in his lessons he must be taught to 
lock for less assistance^ and to accommodate himself to 
his taskf rather than ei^ect it to be accommodated to 
hipu He must also learn to submit to general rules* 
even wlien they bear hard upon him ; and to expect 
yery few ej^eptions in his farour. Kindness to those 
who are less than himself and patience and good 
humour under provocations and ill-treatment* must be 
earnestly inculcated. But* above all* he must be 
warned against falsehood and deceit* those flf^rant 
vices of schools ; and increased diligence must be used 
to strengthen him against temptations of every kind, 
▲t the same time* the bonds of filial affection and 
filial confid»u;e must be strengthened* if it be possi- 
ble* as barriers against evil* or as conductors* un^ 
der God* to the right path again* when, he has strayed 
from it. 

No distinction has been made in the foregoing re* 
marks between the education of boys and that of girls. 
During tlie greater part of the period under consid- 
eration* the modes pursued with the different sexes 
should be* I think* very similar. In the last year or 
two* the boys and the girk will begin to separate, both in 
their studies and in their amusements. It is not ne- 
cessary to be more particular on this subject. In all 
that regards by far the most important part of educa- 
tion^ the training (^ them* by God's help* for himself 
15* 
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and a blessed eteniify/tfae system will be the same for 
both. 

In msxty, and specially in large families^ edueatii^ 
cannot be properly conducted without a goremess. In 
the choice of one^ good principles^ good sense^ good 
temper^ sobriety and firmness of mind^ and competent 
knowledge^ are the first requisites ; ornamental quali* 
flcations hold a second place. Unfortunately, the gen* 
erality of young women who offer themselves for fliat 
situation, are much better furnished with showy accom- 
plishments, than with more solid acquirementis ; and, 
for this and other reasons, parents must not raise their 
expectations high when they take a goyemess. Much, 
however, of the disappointment, which' they too often 
ei;perienc6 on that occasion, may be owing to them-' 
selves. If they do not make fair and charitable allow« 
ances far her defects, and conduct themselves towards 
her in a manner respectful, kind, and friendly, and thus 
entitle themselves to her regard and confidence : and 
if they do not make a right use of their influence, by 
leading her gently and gradually into such methods 
of education as they approve, they must not wonder if 
Ihfey find great evils in the school-room. How can 
they expect a very important and delicate trust to be 
well executed, when they do not show proper attentions 
to their agent, nor put her into tiie way of adopting 
the course which will meet their wishes ? How can 
they hope that she, a stranger, will proceed with fidel- 
ity, tendei*ness, and zeal, in spite of the difficulties 
which she will experience among her pupils, when 
they, the parents, do not exert themselves to lessen 
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tbose difficulties^ and to smooth htv course? How 
can they hope, that their children will find in her a 
portion of parental affection and solicitude, when she 
has found in themselves little support and friendship^ 
liiough standing in so much need of them ? Let pa- 
rents take a different course, and they may see a very 
different result. They may then find how active are 
the exertions of affection, how large the returns made 
by gratitude, and how great is the docility and how 
warm the sympathy of a young woman, thrown on 
iheir care, and, beyond her hopes^ finding in them, as 
it were, second parents. However, I would caution 
those who employ a governess, in the midst of their 
Mndness to remember what place she holds in their 
family, and to what situatkm in life she must return 
when she leaves it. They are bound to aTOid any line 
of conduct which may place her above her station. To 
act otherwise would be disqualifying her for the duties 
of the school-room, and doing her a serious injury* 
They ought to consider eminently good conduct on 
her part as laying them under an obligation never to 
be forgotten. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

[Extracted Jrom the Christian Observer for Jan-^ 
uary 1813.] 

W^s ate tiie parents of several young children, and 
are anxious for their salvation. Not long since one of our 
little boys went to visit a very kind friend who has beea 
remarkably successful in the pious education of his family. 
We were desirous to have our friend*s opinion of our son. 
His leading observation was, that the child did not show 
a cordidd concern for his faults. Feeling the justice of this 
sentiment, and our own experience, we requested him to 
tell us at length how, under God's grace, this concern 
Inight be best excited ; which drew from him the first of 
the following letters. We still expressed doubts on the 
subject of correction by the rod, whether it should ever be 
used at all, or whether it should ever be used where some 
contrition has been already produced by affectionate and 
serious conversation. This procured us the benefit of the 
second letter. Having found thesa letters of considerable 
use in the religious education of our children, and having 
<^tained permission from our truly Christian friend to make 
them public, we beg leave to send them to you, in the hope 
that you will judge them well worthy of insertion in the 
Christian Observer. 
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« My clear Sir, 

*< The subject on vtrhich you request my sen- 
timents is one of the most important in education. With- 
out a cordial concern for a fault, no sound foundation is 
laid for its cure. Even if the parent looked no further than 
to worldly principles, to mere prudence and fair character, 
this would be true. It is eminently and obviously true, 
when the reference is to religion, and to God who searches 
the heart. Without this cordial concern there can be no 
repentance, and without repentance there can be neither 
forgiveness nor the Divine blessing ; and therefore all must 
be unsound, even if outward reformation be obtained, f 
ought to apologise for repeating tntths so fiimiliar to yon 
as applied to adults, if not also as applied to children, to 
whom they are equally applicable. It is their very high 
and fundamental importance anil their not meeting with 
due attention in education, even from very many religioc» 
parents, which inducer me to state them. I too frequent^ 
Ij see parents make the reformation of their children's 
faults a matter in which religion is scarcely, if at all, re- 
ferred to ; and little or no af^al is directed to the heart 
and conscience. Thus morality comes to be considered 
as consisting entirely (or nearly so) in mere outward ob-' 
servances : God, Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are little 
brought into view in the coarse of the child's daily con- 
duct ; and he gets into the habit of being satisfied with 
himself, if he does nothing contrary to rule, though 
his motives may not have been holy, and his heart may 
have been in a very different state. You could describe to 
me better than I to you, the evils of such a state, and the 
hardness of conscience, and other future miseries threaten- 
ed by it 
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<*Thc gyatcm here has been carefully to counteract 
these evils, both present and future^ by doing our best to 
lead our children to have God in all their thoughts, and 
to habitual daily repentance and tenderness of conscience 
before him : — in short, to that frame of mind making prop- 
er allowance for their age, which is required in all of us 
by our Heavenly Father. To this end we always endeav- 
our, in correcting a fault in a child, to have a right reli- 
gious view of it, and to give the child, partly by precept 
and illustration, and partly by sympathy (for < si vis m% 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi,'* is eminently appli- 
cable in this case,) a right feeling respecting it, as an of- 
fence against his Maker, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. It ia 
too tommon* as jou know, to cut short the notice of a &ult. 
It is strongly bJ a med— perhaps the child undergoes some 
pun iBhmfint— perhaps he is threatened with severe punish- 
ment if he repeats the fault : or perhaps he is required to 
say that he is sorry» and will not repeat it The parent ia 
peremptory, the child is frightened^ and all is over in a 
very short time, without any useful impression on the child, 
except that he is less disposed to commit the outward act 
which has drawn upon him these animadversions. Mrs. 

' and I, on the contrary, endeavour to make every fault 

of our children to be felt by them as an offence against God, 
and a sin to be repented o^ and upon repentance, to be 
pardoned through our Saviour. We therefore carefully 
guard against the child's tliinking that his &ult is reprov- 
ed as a personal offence against ourselves. We talk to 
him solemnly, but tenderly $ feeling and expressing much 
concern that he has offended God ; coatraatidg his conduct 
with the love of God $ painting the pleasure with which his 

• If you wish me to be affected, you mu»t first be affected your- 
self. 
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hMnes% would be received in heaven, particularly by Chrwt, 
and the pain which his sin has occasioned. In short, we 
talk with him, < mutatis mutandis,'* as with a friend with 
whom we tenderly sympathize, while we feel that we have 
a right to command. We temper the terrors of the Lord 
with representations of his love and mercy : and we per- 
severe in this course, till the child's mind appears humble 
and softened, and brought into such a penitent frame as God 
looks on with favour. The whole often ends in a short, 
tftectionate prayer of half a minute, or a minute, for par- 
don and grace, dictated by ourselves, so far as the child's 
own thoughts will not of themselves supply it. This pro- 
cess is never hurried over, nor is it ever brought to a con- 
clusion before the end appears to be attained ; as nothing 
can be more important, so nothing is suffered to supersede 
or interrupt it It is taken up very early, and is always 
accommodated in its different parts to the years and 
knowledge of the child* It appears formidable on paper ; 
but it is surprising how 'short, and even pleasant it is, in 
all common cases, through its being commenced so early 
and habitually practised. It has almost banished punish- 
ment from our house, and has brought with it various other 
goodconsequences. I need not say, that considerable discrim- 
ination and discretion must be exercised by the parent. 
Religion most be made to wear an amiable and endearing, 
as well as an awful cooTiteuance. The bruised reed must 
net be broken ; the feelings roust not be excited beyond 
what natvre will bear; and if a storm of feeling arises, it 
must be allayed wftheut any improper indulgence, destruc- 
tive of the efi^t to be produced. Yon will see that saga*i 
city and self-command are wanted ob the part of the pa- 

* Varying where variation is necessary* 
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rent, for which he cannot hq)C, if he do not .maintain an 
unruffled mind. 

" There are some necessary concomitants of the system, 
which, were they not so, would be recommended by their 
own intrinsic importance. Holy, things must always be 
a{^roached in a holy way. The Bible must never be read 
with levity and indifference. Hymns, and the Catechism 
must never he jabbered over, nor repeated with tliat hard 
tone and manner which bespeaks an unconsciousness of 
their sacred nature. Religion must practically be made 
the main^spring of life $ and she must not only be so, but* 
appear to be so, without departing from tier native modes* 
ty, and without losing dignity by the frequency of her 
introduction, or by the kindness with which she is invest* 
ed. You will be aware that difficulties, and very great 
ones, must be encountered, where, instead of habits of pro- 
per feeling and repentance on committing faults having 
been formed from infancy, other habits have been form- 
ed. These difficulties are in their kind the same which 
clergymen experience in bringing adults to repentance. 
In their degree they will be greater or less according 
to circumstances. 1 had a child here for several months, 
some time ago, whom I could never bring to a quite 
satisfactory state of mind on his committing faults : ow- 
ing, as I believe, to the errors of his previous education. 
With our own children we have never experienced very 
formidable difficulties, God be praised i His is the work ; 
but he makes great use of the instrumentality of parents, 
and ^ves, as I believe, an especial blessing to a well-direct- 
ed early education. 

" I remain, &c.'' 
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^ My dear Sir, 

^ As ours is quite a Sunday subject, I will employ 
a little of to-day in giving you my thoughts on it. 

<^ With respect to punishments, our practice has been 
very generally to omit the employment of them altogether, 
when the child was brought to real repentance ; but at any 
rate to confine their use on such occasions to strong casest 
an4 then to employ restraints, and not corporal correc- 
tion* But we have endeavoured to recal the child's mind 
to faults, from time to time, in a solemn but tender man* 
Her, that they might not slip out of his remembrance $ and 
especially at prayer time, and other seasons when it ap- 
peared likely to be done with most effect* 

<< We have been led to this course, partly by feeling, but 
it has accorded with our principles, as I will endeavour to 
explain* 

^ The great and leading use of punishments (in tlie case 
of children at least) seems to be, to humble the mind at 
the time of a fiiult, and prepare it for repentance ; or, when 
inflicted after a fault, to impress the fault more on the mem- 
ory, that repentance for it may be more abiding : and in both 
cases, to deter from a repetition of the crime, through fear 
of a repetition of the suffering. Now though it has these 
uses, it has also evils attending it. The parent's temper is 
apt to be ruffled in inflicting it, and the child's to be soured 
and hardened in receiving it; and the fear of it is apt to lead 
to concealment and deceit in a child, and also apt to turn 
his eyes too much from God to man, and from the spiritual 
to the temporal consequences of crimes. < Perfect lOve 
fcasteth out fear $' and one would wish to lead a child 
towards that state as fast as may be, and to foster and 
cherish the love of Christ, as the great constraining princi- 
jple, in his bo8om« Endeavosrs t« this end will be not a 
4€ 



little counteracted by a sjsjtem vhich draws his minAha- 
bituallj, on tbe commiaaion of faults, to human punishmentf. 
<^ Yiewing things in this light, we look on pvniibment 
as never to be employed in christian educ4itian, when it 
can be avoided ; and we think we have found, that, under 
the system I described in my last letter, for promoting 
true repentance in a child, it may be avoided with advaa* 
tage in almost all cases, when, under that system, by the 
blessing of God, the mind is become ingenuous and the 
conscience tender. In cases of obstinacy, whether it takes 
{he form of violence or sullenness ; if candour and kind- 
ness, and solemn but calm representations, and a co)jnte« 
nance and manner in the parent the very reverse of that of 
the child, will nqt in ^ome moderate time produce the de- 
sired eflfecton the child's mind (which they commonly will, 
after the system in question has been followed for som^ 
time in a family;) puoislunent must be employed: <I)e- 
bellare superbos.'* But even in this case it should be 
sparing and moderate, and inflicted gradually, so as to give 
time to ,the child to recover itself from its fit of perverse- 
Xiess ; and when'its temper is altered and bends to theyoke, 
and g^es place to contrition and docility, the punishment 
should cease. It is to the full as necessary, in a systemi 
under a God of love, the leading principles of which there- 
fore should be love and mercy, to bear in mind the former 
part of the poet*s line * Parcere 8ubjcctis,'t. as the latter 
part, which I before quoted. Then is the time for winning 
the child, by holy kindness, tempered by that mild soleui- 
nity which the occasiga will inspire, to openness and can^ 
idour, and a deep but not ap agonising impression of the evil 
of sin, and of the love of Christ and bis readiness to for* 

* To humble the proud. 

t To spure the submiisivc. ' .. , 
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g!vc. Consider how very ill a continuation of punishment 
woufd harmonise with the promotion of those filial as^nra- 
tiods to God and the Redeemer. How wouki it operate 
in our own case ? And how much more likely would it be 
to operate ill in that of a child, who, from his tender years, 
is so much more liable to have his mind and feelings en- 
grossed by any thing which, like punishment, makes a 
strong impression on his outward senses ? 

"1 have mentioned the effect which the expectation 
of punishment is likely to have on a child's communica- 
tions with his parent. It may be worth while to enlarge a 
little on that point. I am sure we agree iti placing the 
highest value on an affectionate and confidential openness 
in children towards their parents. It is not only highly 
gratifying to the parents and the natural expression, and^ 
pledge, andTiurse of filial esteem and love ; but it is most 
closely allied to the promotion of all that is honest and in- 
genuous in the child, and with the checking and subduing 
«f all that is wrong, not in his habits, but in his disposition. 
I need not go into detail on these points. All that F could 
say will present itself t6 your mind and feelings. I wBl 
merely draw your attention to two opposite piotures, 
which your own imagination will present to you insufficient- 
ly vivid colours $ the obe, of a child who feels his parents to 
be his bosom friends — ^his wise but tender and sympathising 
guides through the snares and delusions of life ; who, from feel- 
ings, as well as from a sense of duty, flies to them to dis- 
burthen his mind, both in his joy and in his sorrow ; who, in 
his intercourse with them, endeavours to fbllow in'that chris- 
tian path in which they lead the way, to be of one h^rt 
and mind with them, and to < keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace,' as with all his fellow-christianS) so 
emphatically with his first, best, and dearest friends, Ms 
parents. Contrast this sketch with what is too often the 
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scene even in i-eligjeos families — distrust on thepsrt el the 
parent $ reserve, and perhaps alienation, on the part of tKe 
childi who, instead of sjmpatlusing (in the large sense of 
the word) with his parents, hankers after companions of a 
Ttrj different sort, and enjoys himself most when furthest 
frem paternal observation. I have drawn these outHnes 
strongly ^ but 1 am sure you must have observed deferent 
shades of these characters among your neighbours, as yon 
have passed through life. 

<^ To return to the main subject, from which I have rath- 
er dtveiged— After having described the course I should 
take in a case of obstinacy or passion at first, and repent- 
ance afterwards, you are prepared to hear, that, in a case 
which began with candour and repentance, I would by no 
means punish, except in the way of some restriction, whicb 
should be recommended rather by pmdence as a precidi*> 
tion, than be of tiie nature of a ptinishment ; or perhaps, 
by exacting some moderate sacrifice (such as staying m 
the he«|e for some hours) for the purpose of preventing the 
mind's too soon exchanging salutary impressions for youth- 
Jul levity. But whatever I might do in this way, I would 
take special care to avoid every thing austere and forbfcU 
ding in my countenance and manner, though these wodM 
necessarily be marked by serious but tender and-affectton* 
ate pity and concern. I think I find that this course of 
proceeding answers the purpose of preventing the atkir 
from sliding too soon out of a child's mind, while it secures 
his affections, disposes him to confide in me as a frietid 
and confidant, and adds to his fear of having oflEended 06d, 
a furtiier uneasiness, from having brought much trouble 
on me and himself. Though I have spoken of myself, I 
liave my vnfe full as much in my eye while I give this des^ 
crlplion. Occasions are often occurring, in which the lit* 
tie children come to her with full hearts to tell ber of some 
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miabehaviourl^rong temper. They come without fear, 
but with a load of concern and regret, which they evident- 
ly hope to lighten by obtaining her sympathy and condo- 
lence* You may be sure she always encourages this course 

^of proceeding ; and I am convinced that, under God's 
blessingt it answers the very best of purposes. I need not 
say, that, in the way in which she treats such cases, it is 
her aim always to give the feelings of the Christian a com- 
plete ascendancy over thosis of the mother ; and I thin 
she succeeds well. But, after all, will children dread thfl^ 
commission of faults and guard against them, unless they 
atand in awe of some immediate punishment ? I think 
they will, and on the same grounds on which men and wo- 
men do, provided our whole system, or some other founded 
on similar principles, be adopted early, and steadily pur- 
sued. It is thought absurd for adults to subject themselves 
to penances for their sins ; and why should it not be rig^t 
to subject children to as little of this sort as may be, and 
to endeavour, as early as may be, to bring them to a sys- 
tem analogous to that which we Protestants think the 
right one for grown-up people ? llieir minds are capable 
of being wrought upon, by the same means which God has 

^ appointed for men in general ; and these means cannot be 
too early employed, and cannot too soon acquire that pre- 
ponderance in a system of education which may make them 
supersede the use of the rod ; a weapon necessary, in a 
degree, for managing brute animals, and man also, so far 
aa his nature resembles theirs ; but it is the great business 
of Christian education to exalt his nature — to cherish that 
new nature implanted by grace in his soul, and as speedily 
as possible to subject him to a discipline suited to the state 
fit heart we wish to encourage. 

^ Do not suppose, though we endeavour to banish pun- 
ishment as much as may be, that our system is one of inn 
16* 






dulgence. It is a main part ^f it ta establiST^its of re»« 
olute, though cbeerfiil, selMenial id ail points in whicb 
Jiuij calls for sacrifices. We always hold up the prindple 
of acting on grounds of right and wrong, and not on those 
of inclination, except in points pareijr indifferent, whietn 
are brought within a narrow compass. Nothing is ever 
granted to mere intreatj ; and we have none of that beg- 
ging and whining which shows generally a laxity of princi* 
pie, and always a defective system of education, wherever 
it is practised. 

^In this way we endeavour to promote, in our own 
children, that ^ hardness* which all the soldiers of Christ > 
must learn to endure. But, then, this plan is sweetened 
by as much affection, affability ^ cheerfulness, and desire 
to make our children h^ppy wUhin the bounds of duty, 
as we can pour into it, consistently with the great truth 
which is often inculcated, that neither man nor child must 
live for pleasure, but that his object and employment must 
be work — ^the work which God has given him to do ; and 
a considerable part of which (especially in ^e case of 
a child) is to prepare for doing better work in future 
years. 

<< As to the passages of Scripture which you mention, 
I own they do not alter my view of this case. It is most 
true, that < the rod roust not be spared' in the cases in 
which it ought to be used ; but then comes the question I 
have been discussing in this letter, What are those cases f 
Indeed, the frequency and general complexion of the pas- 
sages to which you refer, would lead one to suppose that 
Solomon conceived that cases of this kind would he very 
common ; and, in short, that corporal punishment wouM 
be a leading feature in a right education. But it is to be 
remembered under what dispensation he lived-^nnder one 
which was. comparatively low— one in which ttiere^ was 
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much of beggarly element^ thud) that was permitted be- 
cause of tbe hardhess of the hearts of those who lived 
tmler it. Should we not expect that under such a dispen- 
sation, and for the use of such a people as tiie Jews, many 
things would be enjoined not well accommodated to our 
times ; and, in particular, that the approved system of 
education would partake less of what b (in a spiritual 
sense) refined and elevated, than ought to enter into < the 
nurture ami admonition of the Lord,' under the blaze of 
the Gospel-light most graciously vouchsafed to us ? This 
general view might be illustrated and corroborated by 
many things in the New Testament 

^ May Ghid bless us in all we do for our children ! The 
concluding lines of Cowper's Task may well be applied^ in 
their spirit, to this subject of education. 

But ftU is in His hand whose praise I seek. 
In vain the poet siiig9^ and the world hears^ 
If He regard not, tho' divine the themes 
'Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 
And idle tinkling of a minstrel's lyre» 
To charm His ear» whose eye is on the heart ; 
IVhose frown can disappoint the proudest strain. 
Whose appmlMtion prosper even mine ! 

** I remain, dear Sir, 
^ ^ Yunra very tidy, &c.*^ 
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Jfektmet of iu|origiiial letter written tiy a Lady of BoBtxm to her fifiend. 

<* Wbea 1 returned from your house last week, I felt 
disposed to call mjself to account for the freedom wit|^ 
which I had spoken on the necessity of restraining those 
infant pa8sion» wliich were then disturbing your peace^ 
and to fear that I have offended you, or at least made you 
think me very opinionated and presuming* 1 have seen 
jou since, and the kindaess of your manner banished 
ihe fear of ycmr anger, and ha^ even encouraged me to put 
jour candour and patience to a still severer trial. It is 
.tain ta apologize ; believe (if you can^ that no confidence 
in my own wisdom, no love of dictating to others, infl«- 
lEnoea me to write* Mingled ' with esteem, my heart is 
full of gratitude and love towards you; niast williiigljr 
would I show itf oy strivingi according to my bumble abili- 
ty, to promote your true happiness. 1 have often observ- 
ed, with a feeling of acute paiUf that the foodies i^ yoitr 
maternal a&etion is leading you into trtors, which I fear 
ynu are not sufficiently aware eC Your lovely and proift- 
iaiug child is an object of delight to all who .know her ; 
but, my dear friend, you already find that with Hit gold 
]» mingled a base aUoy. Let not the word o&ud you-* 
the knowledge of the disease is uiore than half the reme^. 
Sentimentalists may talk of the charms of infant innocence, 
and philosophers rave of the dignity of human natvre $ but 
you and 1 ar^ christians, and are not bound to form ottr 
opinions and regulate our practice by any otiier standard. 
The infallible word of God teaches us, thut the human 
heart is corrupt, and rebellious, and prone to evil, as the 
sparks fly upward. These truths, we readily believq, and 
I bspe deeply feel ; but, with regard to our children, df 
we not act as if we doubted their reality N-*shut our t}99 
ioi the infer«ftce| hoping that the viol^oce is transient^ oc 
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tiie selfishnesg accidental ; pr that reasoUf as it acqauat 

strength, will correct all that is amiss ? But we foi^at 
that the taint is not acquired, but inherent ; that it ope^ 
rates to pervert the understandingy as well as to<^rrupt 
flie heart, and that reason, when it arrives at the matoritjr 
of its strength, and is cultivated to its utmost perfection^ 
is (unaided by divine grace) but a dave in bondage to the 
passions. Though jou may not perhaps have viewed th« 
subject in so strong a light, I believe jou will acquiesce in 
the truth of these things ; and it is not so much in the error 
of judgment that your danger lies, as in want of resolu* 
tion to subdue the pleadings ot maternal fondness, andi 
look with a steady eye to the real good and welfare, the 
Jinal happiness of your child. In this, as in every other 
part of our christian warfare, we shcHild apply to Him, 
whose grace is sufficient for us, and who will undoubtedl/ 
bless our humble and zealous endeavours to bring our 
children up for him. Self-will is the Hydra you have to 
combat ; it must be watched in all its doublings and pur* 
sued to all its winding places ; it will show itself in aa 
many forms as the fabled Proteus — but maternal vigilance 
will detect it in all, and if you suffer yourself to be baffled* 
in one instance, you only prepare for yourself new coA» 
flicts. Let not this discourage you ; make the experimentf 
and you will find how soon the violence that is met bj 
firumess will subside. If you are really deierminedf ae«* 
Terity will soon become unnecessary, for I never yet saW. 
the child who could not read her mother's resolution! in her eye.. 
Will you trust my experience for the fact, that until you 
have attained a complete ascendancy over your chiUl*a 
spirit, it is in vain" to expect improvement even in knowl- 
edge. No solitl acquirements can be made without steady 
attention and laborious efforts, and no child is capable of 
•ucb attention or such efforts^ who has. not beiMi^ in^mjl tei 
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hibiis hf self-controlby early Submission to legitimate au' 
thority. The bright intelligence of your dear little girl is 
all in yoar favour; she will soon see the motive of your 
eonduct, and repay trith tenfold affection every effort you 
make for her good ; she will feelj that by subduing her 
temper ybu increase her happiness. I have just read in 
•Scott's Essays' the following sentence, to which I give my 
hearty assent < The more any one studies human nature 
and repeats the actual experiment, the fuller will be his 
conviction, that all attempts to educate children without 
correction, and to treat them as rational and independent 
agents, before they are able to use their reason or liberty, 
arise from forgetfulness of their innate depravity, and will 
tiltimately fail.' 

^< The great Dr. Johnson has left it as his opinion, that 
^personal chastisement^ by the hand of a judicious parent, 
is preferable to any other mode of punishment — produces 
the d^ired end with less suffering to the child, and ena- 
bles the parent better to decide the exact moment when 
passion has exploded and penitence begins.' And after 
dl, what is it that your sensitive hearts shrinks from ? 
•arely the blows that your hand inflicts will never injure 
ythir child in life or limbs, and believe me, a sound whip- 
ping, judiciously administered, will often save her hours 
if fretting and floods of tears. Besides, whenever yoa 
suffer disobedience or perverseness to go unpunished)^ 
y«a eonntehict the effects of your own instruction $ yoa 
teach your child that the aU-seeing eye is ever upon her, 
that all her childish faults are known to him, and that he 
ii angry with the wicked every day. Now the only spe- 
cies of wickedness, with which she is acquainted, is diso- 
bedience ; she has frequently made the experiment, and 
escaped widi impunity; and depend upon it, she will, 
draw the inference, if notin'^vords, yet practically, that 
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either be does not see^ or wiU^ moifmitu^ And the eflbot 
of this, in tearing the contotence, mtratbe obvions fb you, 
M well as to me. 

<< I shali be grievod but BotfRit|irised, if you are a little 
offended at mj presumption^ yet I am bound bv< every 
tie of friendshqi to risk tonetbiigy-when ihe riijeet is your 
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f^t, and 1%# JBt^itiShl^^ands, ^^ich^are mwdmxi^TheWoHdg'as 
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^ THE LATIN TUTOR, or an Introduction to the making o^ 
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adapting the English to the Latin idiom. The use of the pmW 

. clea exemplified in English sentences, designed to be translate^.. 

into Latin ; with rules for the position of words in Latin coi^pol 

^ sition. ' ' 1 . 

' AN INTRODUCTION. TO ALGEBRA, containing thel^^ 

themftticks, which will be required for admission into Harfald 

, Universiiy. 



lU 
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CUMMINGS & HILUARD 

Have alsQ constaittlif on hand the best assortmeiU of 
works on Divinity , Medicine^ md Law ; a variety of 
Latin and Grew classics^ new and second hand ^ 
works of Taste; all hinds of School books; books 
of Devotion and Piety; Children's books, S^c, among 
which are the following, vix. ^ . 

Hall's $ermon8i* 

Paley'k Wark». 
■ JFabe* on the Prophecies, 

Faber on the Restoration of Is- 
rael, 

Smith on the Prophecies. 

Hannah Morje's Works. 

Goldsmith's History of England. 
. Wakefield's Botany. 

Bouge's Essays, 

Fos»tep'a Essays . 

Faber on the Holy Spiri*. 

Thomas, i Kempis. 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. 

Baxter's Saint's Rest. i 

Baxter's Miscellanies. 

Grove on the Lord's Supper. 

Lathrop on Christian Baptism 

Christ's Warning to the 
^Churches* 

Prettyman's Study of the Bible 

Village Sermons. 

Jenks* Devotion 

L^w's Serious Call. 

Koox's Christian Philosophy* 

Rose and Emily. 

parents' Assistant.' 

Management of the Tongue. 

Scougal's Life of God m the 
Soul of Mtn. 

Merrivale's Devotion. 

Scott's Force of Truth, 

Locke's Essays. 

Bigelow's Plants of Boston* 

. Adams' Lectures on Rhetoric 

Alison on Taste 

Walker's Rhetorical Grammar 

Evans' Sermons 

Wikon's Sacra Privata 



Wellbeloved's Devotional Ex- 
ercises. 

New Testament witli Notes and 
Maps 

Geography of ^ew Testament 
with Maps 

Lowth's Eiiglish Gran mar 

Kvening'a at Home 

Mrs. Edgeworth's Early Les- 
sons 

Rational Sports 

"iorace in London 

Junius' Letters ^ 

Cishop Watson's Address to 
Yoiith 

Clianning's Sermon gn the Du- 
ties of Children 

Byron's Poetical Works compl. 

A few weeks in Paris dxiring 
the residence of the allied 
sovereigns, &c. &c. 

Latin Classict* 
Ainsworthfs Dictionary. 
Entick's Do. 
Adam's Latin Grammar 
Bigelow's Abridgment of Do. 
Chever's Accidence 
Latin Tutor 
BipelowS Introduction to Mak- 

mg Latin 
Clarke's Do. ' 

Corderius 
Historix Sacrae 
Narrationes Bxcerptae 
Eutropius 
Erasmus 
Nepos 
Livy ' 
tEzcerpta Latina 
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Sdecta k Trohsus 
* Wilson's SailiMt 
Cicero's Orations 
Grolias de Yeritiite - 
Cxsar's Commentaries * 

Vir^l 
Uoracej &c« &c. 

Greek Clastics/ * 

Gileca Majofii 

Grf ca MiiKMH 

Valpy*^ Delectus 

Valpy*s Greek Grammar 
' Gloucester I>o, 

Smith's . Do. 

Moor's Do. 

Jones' Do. 

Portroyal Do. 

Schrfevelius* Lexicon 
. JEsop*s Fabjes in €ireek 

Greek Testament 

Xenophon 

Homer- 

Longinus 

Nejlson's Greek Exercises 

Huntingford's Do. 

Lato, 
Reeves on Domestic Relations. 
Craneh's Reports of Cases ar' 

gued and adjudged in the Su< 

preme Court of the United 

States 

' 7th» 8th, and 9th vols. 

separately 
Oliver's l*ractical Convevancer 
Massachusetts Perpetual Laws 
Massachusetts Special Laws 
Massachusetts Reports 
Bacon's Abridgment 
Pei^'s Law of Evidences 
Graydon*s Digest 
Blackstone*8 Commentaries 
Toiler's Law of Executors 
East's Report* 
Chitty's Law of Nations 
Suflpden on Vendors 



Montague on set olf ' 

Binny's Reports 

Coope*rs Justinian . . 

Powell OB Contracts 

Powell's Powers . ' ^ 

; Mortgages* 
Cooke's Bankrupt Law 
Taunton's R^orts - 
Cambell's Reports 
Sheppard's Toudi^tone - 
Coke's Institutes 

— «- New Jersey R^iporte 
New York Justice 
Freeman's Town officer 

— — — Justice's Ateistaat 
Lawfs Pleading, with Stoiy^ 

' Notes 
Cc^stituttons of the U. S« 
Robinson's Reports 
Fe«nt on Remainders 
Hale's Common Law 
Ltvermore on Agents 
Anesly on Insurance 
Jones on Bailments 
Revenue Law 
Spirit of Laws 
Buller*s Nisi Prius 
Sullivan's Lectures 
Jacob's Law Dictionary 
Bspinasse's Reports 

** Nisi Prius 

Bosanquet and Puller*s Reports 
Digest of Term Reports 
Study of the Law 
Lilly's Entries 
Dickenson's Digest 
VattePs Law of Nations 
Whitens Digest 
Dallas' Reports. 
Impey*s Practice 
Gilbert's Law of Evidence 
American Precedents 
Swift's Evidence 
Powell on Devises 
Robert's Fraudulent Convey* 

ances 
Bradby on Distresses 



